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BEAUTIFUL and PRACTICAL 
Easily erected... Easily added to 


® Come to Hodgson for your out- saved in erecting, make Hodgson 
buildings and garden equipment. prices reasonable. 

No need to build beyond your geyp FOR FREE CATALOG GH-71 
immediate needs. Hodgson green- For specific suggestions, send us a rough 
houses, garden houses, kennels, idea of your garden equipment require- 
poultry houses come in well-made, ments. E. F. HopGson Co., 730 Fifth 


: : Avenue, at 57th Street, New York; 
completely finished sections. Put 1108 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. 


up in single units or in combina- 

tions. Bolt sections together. Add 4 Oo D G 8 Oo N 
to, change around, move about ‘ aici 

any time. Sound, long-lasting ma- a oe | Pouley Peerage 
terials; sturdy, weather-proof con- nels, Play Houses, Bird Houses, Garages, 
struction. . . . These, plus time Garden Furniture. 







































N OUR New Catalog you 

will find descriptions of 
the choicest Waterlilies 
(some pictured in color), 
Aquatic plants for pools 
and aquariums. We also 
show American and 
Oriental fish that will add 
life and action to the Water 
Garden. Write today for a 
copy of this valuable cata- 
log; it will be mailed 


OR simple culture, for 

beauty and fragrance, 
you will find that Water- 
lilies have few rivals and 
no superiors in gardens of 
today. Wonderful colors — 
white, pink, red, purple — 
will make the pool or tub 
the center of garden inter- 
est. Pools have a place in 
gardens of any size. Water- 
lilies may be grown in tubs 


on a porch. promptly. 
THREE SPRINGS THREE SPRINGS 
FISHERIES FISHERIES 


1621 North Main Road 
Lilypons, Maryland 


1621 North Main Road 
Lilypons, Maryland 

































A Few of the Alpines from America’s Largest Collection of Rock Plants 


SAXIFRAGES 9 BRILLIANT GEMS 

We offer 55 varieties Aethionema Warley’s Rose ..... $.50 
S. aizoon balkana............... $.35 Androsace sempervivoides ..... -50 
MY aiinnas 5 <9 56s sce 0s sicermsien 35 Campanula cespitosa .......... 35 
We PIII oc ccs ccecvceewes 25 Loiseleuria procumbens ........ a 

Ws PMMIIEIOIIED ove ccc cevicivcueccis 35 Omphalodes cappadocica ....... 50 
II oboe pi siusis ob sicincere 25 Pentstemon Crandalli .......... 50 
S. sanguinea superba ........... 35 Primula mistassinica ........... 15 
SEE 6k cciessseceveveanes 50 Saponaria ceespitosa ........... 50 
WD; MOUND | oo cave asececess 50 Vaccinium Vitis Idea minus ... .75 


We not only grow the finest of Alpines, but also grow the best varieties of Hardy Roses, Evergreens, Shade 
Trees, Perennials, Fruit Trees, and Small Fruit plants. Catalog free east of Rockies, 20c west of Rockies. 


MITCHELL NURSERIES, Dept. H, Barre, Vermont 129.7% “iscount on cash orders 


























HOWARD S. KNEEDLER, JR. 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


CHESTNUT HILL P. O. (Director of Awbury Arboretum, Phila.) NORTHEAST HARBOR 
PHILADELPHIA MAINE 



















NEW PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF PLANT NAMES 
Sixty-four pages containing approximately 3000 names, each with accurate and authoritative 
indication of pronunciation and a concise definition—25c postpaid. 
HORTICULTURE, Horticultural Hall, Mass. 
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Notes on the Chittamwoods 
HORTLY after my arrival in Nashville, 
Tenn., I heard of chittamwood, a name 
of vague biblical associations and discovered 
that it was used locally for one of my 
most favored flowering trees. I had always 
known it as yellow-wood, Cladrastis lutea 
(C. tinctoria or Virgilia lutea). Naturally, | 
went to the reference books and Mr. Rehder 
referred me to Bumelia lanuginosa for chit 
tamwood. 

However, I am not at all sure that | 
have distinguished this one from B. lycioides, 
the false buckthorn, which brought itself to 
my attention this Fall by its persistent green 
leaves which have held up through two hard 
freezes and into December. This lateness is 
its one value in the landscape, although it is 
interesting as a northern representative of 
the tropical sapodilla family. The leaves are 
peach-like and drooping. The tree has 
spreading rigid branches and is slightly 
thorny although the samples that came to 
light in my thicket are too overgrown to 
more than suggest their mature character. If 
it were obtainable in the trade, I think I 
should be using it as I do the English haw- 
thorn in New England to extend the season 
of deciduous screens. 

My English reference, Mr. Bean, referred 
me to Rhus cotinoides (now called Cotinus 
americanus) as chittamwood and curiously 
enough this, too, is a rather rare Tennessee 
native. Locally it is smoke bush and is of 
open growth and gorgeous orange to scarlet 
Fall coloring. Like bumelia it is infrequently 
available but it is far more worthy of a hunt 
even though the “‘smoke’’ is less effective 
than in the European species. 


—R. S. Sturtevant. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Crinums in Southern Gardens 


HAVE been wondering why I do not find 

the crinum growing in eastern gardens. 
Slightly resembling the amaryllis, it is a lovely 
plant worthy of space in any border, and is 
not uncommon in the South. Perhaps, it is 
considered too tender to survive the cold Win- 
ters and hard freezes. Yet, I have been grow- 
ing it for four years and find it is Winter- 
hardy here where the cold often reaches many 
degrees below freezing. I planted my bulbs 
eight to ten inches deep in full sun and in 
well-drained neutral soil without any mulch 
or Winter protection. 

Crinum longifolium has large leaves and 
produces rigid stems that require no staking 
even when laden with blooms as large and 
lovely as regal lilies. The stems, however, are 
only 23 to 24 inches high and are therefore 
self-supporting. I have two three-year old, 
pink-flowered varieties growing vigorously. 
They should bloom next year, as these bulbs 
require from three to five years to establish 
themselves before blooming here. However, 
the gardener is well repaid for his patience. 


—Mrs. J. L. Lockard. 
Salem, W. Va. 
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STORE seeds awaiting planting in a dry, not too warm mouse-proof 
tin or drawer. 


DO NOT waste time, labor, and fertilizer on cheap seeds of indifferent 
strains ill adapted to the climatic and soil conditions of your neigh- 
borhood. 


IN TRANSPLANTING strawberrjes in the home garden, plan to use 
only strong, clean plants. Small, weak plants with discolored roots or 
any other abnormality should be discarded. 


MOST persons think that no harm is done by crossing the lawn when 
the ground is frozen. However, if a deep path is made in Winter, 
strips will be worn out beyond repair and reseeding will be necessary. 


A SATISFACTORY soil to use in starting seeds is one made from 
equal parts of clean sand, ordinary loam, and a humous material 
such as granulated peat moss. Be sure that it is free from weed seeds. 


ORDERS should be sent for seeds that are to be planted early. They 
include sweet peas, China asters, salvias, petunias, verbenas, border 
carnations, coleus, tithonias, Coba@a scandens, and Begonia semper- 
florens. 


THE BEST rhubarb plants are those which produce a large number of 
leaves of good size and color. Such plants should be marked and in- 
creased vegetatively by being split into seven to ten parts for re- 
planting. 


IN TREATING gladiolus corms to kill thrips, do not let the corms 
come in direct contact with the naphthalene flakes. The fumes which 
the flakes give off will be strong enough to kill the thrips within a 
very few weeks. 


SNAPDRAGON seeds have been found to germinate better if stored 
dry for a few months after picking. In sowing them, scatter the seeds 
on the roughened surface of a well-drained mixture and do not cover 
with soil at all. . 


FOR BETTER fruits, plan to select varieties carefully, prune out weak 
shoots, thin off poor fruit, follow a systematic spray program, and 
pick and handle the fruits carefully. The pruning phase of this cul- 
tural cycle is now at hand. 


PLANT seeds now of the semperflorens type of fibrous begonias for 
bedding plants next Summer. Sow the seeds in sandy soil in a 
window garden, covering the box with a whitewashed pane of glass, 
raised a little to permit air circulation. 


STORE cyclamen in a cool room when they have finished flowering. 
In Summer plant outdoors being careful that they do not dry out or 
get too much moisture. They will bloom a second season with this 
treatment, the flowers being smaller but borne in profusion. 


FILL hot beds and coldframes with soil which is loose enough in tex- 
ture to prevent the ready formation of a crust on its surface. In filling, 
do not dump in large piles and then spread, but spread evenly, thus 
making for uniform packing over the whole area to be raised up. 


IN PRUNING to refurbish old neglected fruit trees start by trimming 
off dead or diseased branches, cutting out sucker growths and interfer- 
ing limbs. Any restrictive pruning of the remaining healthy wood had 
best be in the way of thinning rather than heading back. Do not try 
to rebuild an old tree in a single season. 


A USEFUL by-product of the pruning of large trees and the thinning 
of shrubbery is brush which can be used to advantage for staking 
phlox, chrysanthemums, and other similar plants in the next Sum- 
mer’s flower border. If brush is cut from the woods especially for the 
purpose, it is well to use gray birch, if obtainable. 


HOUSE plants must be watered carefully this month. Plants in small 
pots will probably dry out quicker than those in large pots. Those 
which are growing rapidly and flowering freely will likewise dry out 
more quickly. As a general rule, pot plants will take less water during 
dull periods and as a result can be over-watered very easily. 
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THE COVER on this issue has both horticultural 
and photographic interest. The well-grown hya- 
cinths are displayed to unusual advantage in the 
open window setting. The photograph was made 
by H. Armstrong Roberts of Philadelphia. Pa. 
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The marigold Spry is a new dwarf of the 
popular Harmony type. It grows about 
nine inches tall; is very bushy and covered 
with yellow and maroon flowers from late 
Summer until frost. Nine weeks from seed. 
Awarded an All-America silver medal. 


Radiance, a rich cerise-rose petunia, pro- 
duces flowers that are single, two inches 
across and very numerous. The plants 
commence blooming early and continue 
throughout the rest of the growing season. 
Awarded an All-Ameriea silver medal. 


The new dwarf petunia, First Lady, is ver, 
prolific, with blush-pink flowers, oftey 
measuring up to two and one-half incha 
across. The plants are usually very vigor. 
ous and erect in their habit of growth, 
Awarded an All-America silver medal, 


ANNUALS MAKING THEIR BOW THIS SEASON 


New varieties which are commended to garden makers who are interested in 
novelties. Some are medal winners in the current All-America competition. 


This new zinnia, named Black Ruby, 
is a pompon with a new and distinct 
color. The flowers are one and one- 
quarter inches across, come on long 
stems and are a deep, velvety ma- 
roon. The flowers generally come 
about 95 per cent true to color. Re- 
ceived an All-America bronze medal. 


Goldsmith is the earliest of the 
chrysanthemum- flowered marigolds. 
The flowers are large, double and 
golden orange. The plants branch 
early and give long stems for cut- 
ting. The flowers are produced in 
large numbers and the sturdy plants 
grow from two to four feet in height. 


Scarlet Glow is the brightest red of 
all the dwarf double French mari- 
golds. The flowers are a bright, light 
maroon which gradually changes to 
russet. The fully double flowers are 
borne on plants ten inches high 
right up to frost. A few produce 
variegated red and gold blooms. 


Peace is a new white scabiosa, a 
companion to Heavenly Blue, which 
was introduced last year. It grows 
moderately tall, is very bushy and 
very free-blooming. The flowers are 
fully double, high-centered, one and 
three-quarter inches across. They 
are excellent for use as cut flowers. 


Cherry Rose furnishes a new color 
among dwarf, semi-double nastur- 
tiums and is the earliest and most 
prolific bloomer of all the varieties. 
The flowers sometimes reach as 
much as three inches in diameter and 
are produced on small bushy plants 
that grow about 12 inches in height. 


These handsome blooms are those 
of the new annual phlox Rosy Morn. 
It is one of the large-flowered type, 
is a brilliant rose color and has a 
large creamy-white eye. The plant 
grows about a foot high and is 
considered a free-bloomer. Awarded 
an All-America bronze medal. 
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MATEURS who try to grow good apples find themselves con- 
fronted with a formidable list of pests and diseases, with the 
consequent necessity of making themselves familiar with spraying 
materials and spraying methods. Now comes a bulletin which states 
the problems thus presented and 
their up-to-date solutions. It is 
issued by the Extension Service of 
the Massachusetts State College at 
Amherst, Mass., and bears the 
name ‘‘Apple Pests and Their 
Control.” It is listed officially as Leaflet 189 and is free to residents 
of Massachusetts, while a charge of five cents is made to persons 
living outside the state. 

Probably no apple pest causes more annoyance to the amateur 
than the apple maggot, which is pictured on this page. This pest, 
often referred to as the railroad worm, is a native insect which has 
now become well established in the fruit growing sections of north- 
eastern North America. Although no variety of apple is immune 
to its attack, it is most prevalent on Summer and early Autumn 
apples, especially the sweet or mildly acid varieties, such as Red 
Astrachan, Duchess, Gravenstein, Porter, Wealthy, and sometimes 
McIntosh. At times this pest is known to attack pears, plums, 
blueberries, and hawthorn fruits. 

In its adult stage, the apple maggot is a rather lazy, slug- 
gish-moving fly of somewhat smaller size than the common 
house fly. Ordinarily, these adults do not fly or hop for long 
distances but experiments have shown that it is possible for 
them to fly from 300 to 500 yards to search out fruits in 
which to deposit eggs. 

They begin to appear in orchards in late June or early July 
and live for several weeks. Flies developing from maggots in- 
festing earlier apples emerge earlier than those from larve 
infesting late varieties. The result is that in solid blocks of 
late varieties spraying may be done later than on early varieties. 

A week or two after the emergence of the flies, egg laying 
begins. It is during these one or two weeks that control 
measures can best be applied, for once the eggs have been laid 
in the fruit and the maggots have begun to feed, the pests can 
be destroyed only by disposing of the fruit. 

Because badly infested apples usually drop from the tree, a 
heavy, premature fall of fruit is usually considered indicative 
of maggot attack. Upon becoming mature the maggot leaves 
the apple and goes to the ground, from which it emerges as an 
adult during the following Summer. In some cases a few of 
them stay on the ground an entire year and emerge during the 
second Summer, thus explaining how the apple maggot can, 

On occasion, prove more troublesome in alternate years. 

The actual injury to the fruit is done by the small white 
maggots which tunnel through the flesh of the apples, honey- 
combing them with discolored streaks. Unlike most fruit pests 
which do only surface injury, the apple maggot renders fruits 
absolutely worthless. 

_ As for methods of controlling this serious pest, the authori- 
ties at the Massachusetts State College suggest that the best 
technique is to kill the flies as soon as possible after they emerge 
and before they have had an opportunity to lay their eggs. 


Help for Garden Makers 
Who Grow Apples 


This killing may be done, they say, by applying two sprays, the first 
about July 10 and the second about July 25. The formulas for these 
sprays should consist of three pounds of arsenate of lead to 100 
gallons of water in the first spray and two pounds of arsenate of lead 
to 100 gallons of water in the 
second spray. Since these two 
sprays would be applied as the 
third and fourth cover sprays of a 
regular all-season program, other 
elements such as wettable sulphur 
for scab control would probably be included in the mixture. 

The Massachusetts advice suggests omitting the late July spray on 
earlier varieties or substituting dust applications, thus avoiding the 
danger of poisonous spray residue. If dusts are used, three applica- 
tions at approximately 10-day intervals are recommended. In case 
flies are still abundant after the first of August, it may be necessary 
to apply still another dust. 

In addition to this advice, the State College authorities recom- 
mend the collection and disposal of drops as a valuable supplement 
to spraying and as a means of reducing the danger of infestation in 
another year. They suggest that drops be collected every week be- 


How the apple maggot ruins fruit. 


The picture at the left shows apple 
maggot flies (about natural size) lay- 
ing eggs. Lower left picture shows 
egg punctures made in the fruit. The 
work of the maggot inside the apple 
is shown in picture at lower right. 








ginning in late July and continuing until early varieties are har- 
vested, then at two-week intervals thereafter. Also, it is recom- 
mended that all apple trees within 200 yards of the orchard be either 
sprayed or removed. It has been proved many times that such 
neglected trees may lessen the effectiveness of any control measure by 
serving as nurseries for the maggots. 


Rock Garden Situation in England 


Like every other British institution, the Alpine Garden Society 
is being forced to change its program to conform to military con- 
siderations. Due to the disruption of all normal life and the very 
real danger from falling bombs, the society has decided to suspend 
shows or other meetings which necessitate the gathering of a con- 
siderable number of persons in one spot. In the meantime, it has 
been unanimously decided to continue the publication of the society’s 
bulletin as long as circumstances permit. This decision has been 
made because of the fact that even in war-time Britain over 1500 
enthusiastic gardeners felt it worth while to pay subscriptions to a 
specialized society in such a hectic year as was 1940. As Lady 
Lawrence, the president of the society, puts it: 

Lovers of alpine plants must all feel glad that they had chosen, during the 
years of peace, a hobby that keeps its interest during these strenuous days. 
The rock garden and the alpine house repay continual care, but many of the 
inhabitants can survive with less attention, nor is the cost of fuel an item 
necessary to their preservation. And the interest and the pleasure they give 


survive the grim present, whilst to those who have done their own collecting, 
their alpines will be constant reminders of happier days among the hills. 


Witch-Hazels Bloom in Brooklyn 


Chinese witch-hazels are now blooming at the Brooklyn (N. Y.) 
Botanic Garden. Since the first of the year their delicate strap-shaped 
petals of clear, lemon-yellow have been unfurled. Their brave show- 
ing in the face of cold spells is a cheering sight, and brings to mind 
the thought— 

“If Winter comes, 
Can Spring be far behind?”’ 

As a matter of fact, the witch-hazels are not Spring flowers at all, 
but Winter flowers. The native witch-hazel, Hamamelis virginiana, 
blossoms in the late Fall, but H. mollis, the Chinese witch-hazel, 
has been known to bloom in December as well as January or Febru- 
ary. Any warm spell during the Winter will bring the blossoms out. 














COMING EVENTS JUST AHEAD 


























Good News for Poison Ivy Victims 


HOSE who have poison ivy to contend with now have 

cause to rejoice. A vanishing cream has been developed 
which protects one from its harmful effects. So far, it has 
been found to give protection not only from the leaves and 
stems but also from poison ivy extract, which is fully 30 
times as potent as the leaves themselves. This cream is the 
result of much experimentation by the United States Public 
Health Service and the National Institute of Health but can 
now be made up easily by any local druggist. 

To a vanishing cream is added 10 per cent of sodium 
perborate or two per cent of potassium periodate which has 
first been ground into a fine powder. If the vanishing cream 
is made first and the chemical added, the danger of the 
chemical reacting with some ingredient in the cream is elimi- 
nated. To be sure of its effectiveness, it is best to make up a 
new mixture every two weeks. 

Before exposing oneself to poison ivy, the face, hands and 
any other part of the body likely to come into contact with 
it should be coated with the cream. If there is any danger 
that any of it has rubbed off, all the cream should be washed 
off and a complete new coating applied. In fact, this should 
be done every four hours anyway, as a safeguard. The cream 
forms a protective coating over the skin, filling up the pores, 
and prevents the poison from penetrating the skin. If one 
perspires, the perspiration merely unites with the cream to 
form a soap which tends to neutralize the poison as well as 
wash it out and off the skin. 




















Jan. 31-Feb. 1. Boston, Mass. Annual Camellia Show of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society at Horticultural Hall. 

Feb. 1-2. Houston, Tex. Fourth Annual Camellia Show of the River 
Oaks Garden Club at the River Oaks Country Club. 

Feb. 1-2. Savannah, Ga. Camellia Show under the auspices of the 
Garden Club Council of Chatham County. 

Feb. 22-Mar. 1. Cleveland, Ohio. Greater Cleveland Home and 
Flower Show in the Public Auditorium. 


Mar. 1-2. Houston, Tex. Sixth Annual Azalea Trail of the River 
Oaks Garden Club. 


Mar. 1-Apr. 6. Vicksburg, Miss. Vicksburg Pilgrimage. 


Mar. 2-23. Natchez, Miss. Tenth Annual Pilgrimage of the Pil- 
grimage Garden Club. 


Mar. 6-9. Worcester, Mass. Annual Spring Flower Show of the 
Worcester County Horticultural Society at Horticultural Hall. 


Mar. 7-9. Miami Beach, Fla. Tropical Flower Show of the Miami 
Beach Garden Club. 


Mar. 8-Apr. 6. Laurel, Miss. Laurel Chemurgic and Garden Trek. 


Mar. 14-24. Mexico. Annual Garden Pilgrimage of the Garden Clubs 
of Texas to Mexico. 

Mar. 16-30. New Orleans, La. New Orleans Spring Fiesta. 

Mar. 17-22. Boston, Mass. Seventieth Annual New England Spring 
Flower Show of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society in the 
Mechanics Building. 

Mar. 17-22. New York, N. Y. Twenty-eighth Annual International 
Flower Show of the Horticultural Society of New York in co- 
operation with the New York Florists’ Club at Grand Central Palace. 

Mar. 20-21. Norfolk, Va. Camellia Show of the Garden Club of 
Norfolk at the Atlantic Hotel. 

Mar. 21-May 2. Santa Barbara, Cal. Spring Garden Tours (Each 
Tuesday and Friday until April 15 and each Friday until May 2). 

Mar. 22-30. St. Louis, Mo. Greater St. Louis Flower and Garden 
Show at the Arena. 

Mar. 22-Apr. 6. Natchez, Miss. 
Garden Club of Natchez. 

Mar. 23-30. Seattle, Wash. National Flower and Garden Show of 
the Society of American Florists and Ornamental Horticulturists. 

Mar. 24-29. Philadelphia, Pa. The Philadelphia Flower Show at the 
Commercial Museum. 

Mar. 28-29. Norfolk, Va. Tidewater Narcissus Show in the gym- 
nasium of William and Mary College. 

Mar. 28-Apr. 5. Chicago, Ill. Chicago Flower Show at Navy Pier. 

Mar. 29-30. San Antonio, Tex. Annual San Antonio Garden Pil- 
grimage sponsored by the Christ Episcopal Church. 

Mar. 31-Apr. 6. Santa Barbara, Cal. Santa Barbara Spring Flower 
Show sponsored by the Santa Barbara Horticultural Society. 

Apr. 2-3. Savannah, Ga. Annual Convention of the Garden Club of 
Georgia. 

Apr. 5-12. Detroit, Mich. Michigan Flower and Garden Exhibition 
at Convention Hall. 

Apr. 28-29. New York, N. Y. Annual Narcissus Show of the Horti- 
cultural Society of New York at 598 Madison Ave. 

Apr. 28-May 3. Virginia. Garden Week of the Garden Club of 
Virginia covering the entire state. 

Apr. 29-May 4. Oakland, Cal. California Spring Garden Show in 
the Exposition Building. 

Apr. 30-May 3. Victoria, B. C., Canada. Annual Spring Garden 
Festival with headquarters at the Empress Hotel. 

May 2-11. Maryland. Maryland Garden Pilgrimage (by counties). 

May 8-9. Boston, Mass. Annual Daffodil Show of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society at Horticultural Hall. 

May 15. Virginia Beach, Va. Seventh Annual Rose Show of the 
Princess Anne Garden Club at the Cavalier Hotel. 

May 15-18. Kentucky. Tour of Old Homes, Gardens and Stock 

- Farms sponsored by the Garden Club of Kentucky. 

May 21-22. “ochester, N. Y. Annual Meeting of the Garden Club of 
America. 

May 22-23. Boston, Mass. Annual Tulip Show of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society at Horticultural Hall. 

May 27-30. Asheville, N.C. Annual Meeting of the National Coun- 
cil of State Garden Clubs at the George Vanderbilt Hotel. 

June 6-7. Boston, Mass. Iris Exhibition of the New England Branch 
of the American Iris Society at Horticultural Hall. 

June 11-14. Portland, Ore. Thirty-third Annual Portland Rose Fes- 
tival combined with the Annua! Rose Show and the Air Mail Show. 


Tenth Annual Pilgrimage of the 
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It’s fun to be a tree detective in winter. When 
trees are bare of leaves they still have many Naw 
clues to answer the question: What kind of ' 
r tree is that? All you need is a twig or two. 
DIRECTIONS EXPLANATION 
> FIRST look for the buds. Note their arrange- OF CERTAIN WORDS 
: ment, shape, size, and scales. Pay special attention LEAF SCAR: Mark on twig where last season’s 
to buds at end of twig. leaf fell from stem. Usually found just below bud. 
i SECOND look for the leaf scar. Note its shape ' BUD SCALES: The hard outer covering of buds. 
age Two Scales 
and the dots in it. like avalve PITH PARTITIONS: The pith is the core of a 
THIRD look for other clues. These may or may twig. When sliced lengthwise you sometimes see 
s not be present; bright colors, thorns, catkins, pe- partitions like the rounds of a ladder. 
culiarities of pith, twig, or bark. CATKINS: These are little stiff tassels (often 1 
‘ Answer questions below as though “true or or 2 inches long) that hang on some trees. Fre- 
~ false”. If the first A does not fit, go on to the next A. quently found on the birches. 
When A fits, then take B under the A that fits. So Single Scale Naked WITCHES’ BROOMS: Seen on the hackberry, 
i] on, until you reach the answer. covering Bud (NoScales) tite @ dark bunch or tangle of twigs. 
y- 
. CLUES TO AMERICAN TREES THAT DROP THEIR LEAVES 
h (A) BUDS OPPOSITE (C) WITHOUT THORNS 
). (B) BUDS LARGE (1, to 1 inch or longer) blunt, oval 3) SESS Were PEReseeS 
n HORSE CHESTNUT 1. — between partitions empty. No scales on 
, DE sibhndd da decdedededesadendenes WALNUT 
le (B) BUDS SMALL (2 inch or less) 2. Pith white, buds light brown with 2 scales like a 
(C) SCALES MEETING AT EDGES, bud on end Gs as Kcdcavdcesecdsesanes TULIP TREE 
of of twig like a silver-gray shoe-button with 4 3. Pith partitions unequally spaced. Buds dark red- 
s. Scales ......seseccccees FLOWERING DOGWOOD brown with about 4 scales.............. TUPELO 
os 4. Pith partitions unequally spaced. Buds dark, tri- 
(C) SCALES OVERLAPPING : 
. (D) Buds oval, those at end of twig in threes with angular ir. Bark in square chunks...... pees! 
| middle one much longer. Leaf scars narrow, 5. Partitions close together. Bark warty. “Witches 
triangular with 3 dots............. MAPLE brooms” often visible ............. HACKBERRY 
: (D) Buds fatter, dark brown. Buds at end of twig (D) PITH WITHOUT PARTITIONS 
1- close together making fancy design. Leaf scars 
shield shape, or almost circular, with many (E) WITH CATKINS 
er dots forming a horseshoe............. ASH 1, Bark smooth, or papery and curly...... BIRCH 
" (A) BUDS IN WHORLS OF THREE a es 
Tiny fat buds. Leaf scars round, standing out on plat- WITH KINS 
mn forms; two large scars and one small scar in each (E) eee Cae 
' GE 66 ode eekeekcaneseesccocaseed CATALPA (F) BUDS USUALLY CLUSTERED TOWARD 
1l- 
(A) BUDS ALTERNATE CEE UE Saw wccesessesedoe OAK 
of (F) BUDS NOT USUALLY CLUSTERED TO- 
(B) SAP MILKY WARD TIP OF TWIG 
in 1. Buds triangular with 2 or 3 red brown scales (G@) WITH DISTINCTIVE TWIGS 
MULBERRY : . . 
s . - 
en 2. Tiny brown buds and powerful thorns...... .— ema — pti _— ise arnt 
2. Older twigs with corky ridges and wings. 
;) 3. Pith —— wa" ORANGE Buds mahogany brown, shiny......... 
3). > orange, sma or shrub..... SUMAC SWEET GUM 
rts (B) SAP NOT MILKY 3. Young twigs red above, green beneath. . 
he (C) WITH THORNS PEACH 
‘ , 4. Twigs with bitter taste like cherry pits. 
1. Buds sunken out of sight in bark, thorns “ - 
ck slender, branched ......... HONEY LOCUST (Young bark smooth like birch) .cHERRY 
2. Buds sunken out of sight in bark, thorns (G) WITHOUT DISTINCTIVE TWIGS 
of thick, unbranched, in pairs at leaf scars... . ; 
rs = eereaaaae 
tts 4 3. Single thorns, from side of twig; — —— BITTERNUT HICKORY 
n- Buds 4. Single heavy thorn from end of short branch Buds = —— SCALE ie ON BUDS. 
. e 
ch Alternate Opposite shuvcakoeinesiane 
es- 
yw. 
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(H) ONE SCALE SHOWING ON BUDS. (cont'd) 
1. End bud big, sometimes an inch long, oval, hairy... 





2. Buds like light brown conical hats. Leaf scar makes 


narrow circle around base of bud........ SYCAMORE 


3. Buds red, pressed against twig...........WILLOW 


(H) TWO SCALES SHOWING ON BUD 
1. Little round buds set into the top of a big oval leaf 


scar. About 9 dots just inside edge of leaf scar....... 


2. Green or red scales, one of which bulges, making bud 


lopsided .....cccccccces cocecccccceeee + LINDEN 


3. End bud fat, wide oval. Scales soft, light gray, or tan. 


(Note: the tough outside scales fall off early)..... 


MAGNOLIA 
1. 
2. 
¥%-in. long) eeeeeee 
3. 
AILANTHUS 
4. 
5. 
MOCKERNUT HICKORY or PIGNUT HICKORY 





(H) THREE SCALES SHOWING ON BUD — Buds 





smooth, oval, brown. Pith star shaped in cross-section. 
CHESTNUT 


(H) MORE THAN 3 SCALES SHOWING ON BUD 


Inner scales soft gray. Outer scales with long points. 
SHAGBARK HICKORY 

Light brown. Longest, sharpest of all buds. (Often 
. . ee eee ere 

About 6 scales arranged in two vertical rows. Bud 
usually tipped and on one side of leaf scar....ELM 
Long sharp buds often shiny as though varnished and 
pressed close to twig. Pith star shaped in cross-section. 
POPLAR 

Blunt, woolly, so that scales may not show clearly. 
Squatty tree. Trunk often leaning..........APPLE 

















PINE 

Long needles held to- 
gether at the base by 
a sheath of papery 
bark. The number of 
needles in each clus- 
ter tells you the kind 
of Pine. For exam- 
ple: White Pine, 5 
needles; Red Pine, 2 
needles; Pitch Pine, 
3 needles. 


FIR 
The only native Fir 
east of the Rockies 
is the Balsam.Needles 
in two ranks make a 
flat design. Pluck off 
needle and you see 
on the twig a little 
round scar with a dot 
in the center. 


HEMLOCK 
Needles in two ranks 
like the Fir, but 
shorter, flatter, and 
blunt. Dark green and 
shiny above, pale be- 
low with 2 parallel 
dotted lines. Along 
top of twig you see 
little upside-down 
needles. 
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People often confuse evergreen names, although 
they can be easily identified. 

The trees commonly known as evergreens are 
members of the Pine Family. Their leaves are 
needles, and they produce cones. A few trees in 
other families with broad leaves are also ever- 
green. This is true of the Live Oak, Magnolia, and 
Rhododendron. On the other hand, two members 
of the Pine Family are not evergreens: the Larch 
and the Bald Cypress shed their needles in winter. 

The native American evergreens that you com- 
monly see decorating the winter landscape with 
their dark green foliage are easy to recognize if 
you look closely at the twigs. Here is a pictorial 
key that tells you what to look for. 

If you know these six kinds, you will be an 
evergreen detective. You will enjoy an acquaint- 
ance with all the evergreens you see except culti- 
vated kinds a. 1 some that are restricted in their 
distribution. 


SYCAMORE 


Ss 


PICTORIAL KEY TO THE NATIVE EVERGREENS 


WINTER SILHOUETTES YOU CAN IDENTIFY AT A GLANCE 
















JUNIPER 
Common tree form 
called Red Cedar 
whose red heartwood 
scares off moths. Two 
kinds of needles often 
grow on same shoot: 
sharp awl-shaped pro- 
jecting at angles; and 
flat overlapping 
scales that hug the 
twig. 


SPRUCE 
Needles are short, 
four-sided (awl- 
shaped), arranged in 
spirals on the twig. 
Pluck off needles and 
you see their stems 
left on the twig like 
little hooks or pro- 
jections. 


WHITE CEDAR 
Common form called 
arbor-vitae. Needles 
in four ranks, flat, 
shiny and overlap- 
ping closely, forming 
geometric design. 
Center needles with 
dots. (Drawing mag- 
nified about 6 dia- 
meters. ) 








This chart was prepared by Mr. Rutherford Platt. It must not be reproduced except by permission. 
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HORTICULTURE 


















HE fact that he has managed Interna- 

tional Flower Shows in New York since 
1915 would seem to me to be reason enough 
for the Massachusetts Horticultural Society's 
award of a gold medal to Mr. Arthur Her- 
rington. However, in addition to that re- 
markable length of tenure of a difficult posi- 
tion, Mr. Herrington has distinguished him- 
self through many years 
in other fields of horticul- 
ture. 

After spending two 
years of initial training 
under his gardener father, 
Mr. Herrington worked 
up through four years in 
the extensive gardens of a 
large private estate to a 
position in the Gardens 
of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society at Chiswick 
in England. There, in 
this London suburban 
garden, four years of in- 
tensive training were 
spent under the then 
superintendent, Mr. 
Archibald F. Barron, 
father of the late Leonard 
Barron of American gardening fame. 

From Chiswick Mr. Herrington advanced 
to a position of assistant to Mr. William 
Robinson who was starting to lay out his 
famous estate, Gravetye, in Sussex. This was 
in 1887. 

Later, Mr. Herrington joined the staff of 
‘The Garden,”’ reporting flower shows and 
meetings, and also visiting many gardens on 
private estates and writing articles concerning 
them. 

It was about this time that he was invited 
to come to America, and as a result of this 
Visit remained to become superintendent of 
the H. McK. Twombly estate in New Jersey, 
taking up his duties there on January lI, 
1896. Among other important gardening ac- 
tivities at the Twombly estate, Mr. Herring- 
ton’s interest in chrysanthemums came to the 
fore, culminating in a book on chrysanthe- 
mum culture which has gone through several 
editions. He also served as a ranking officer 
in the Chrysanthemum Society of America. 

After all of this experience, Mr. Herring- 
ton established his own business as a land- 
scape architect and garden lecturer in 1910. 
In 1915 he took on the regular task of man- 
aging the International Flower Show, and in 
1934 he was elected secretary of that show 
1s well, and from that date on, discontinued 
landscape work so as to be able to devote his 
entire attention to the New York flower 
shows. 


HE present widespread and serious effort 
of those democratic countries now resist- 
ing aggression is finding its champions among 
the garden-minded. In Philadelphia British 
war relief is receiving direct aid from a series 
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Mr. Arthur Herrington. 


of lectures. The Chinese war effort is re- 
receiving support from Miss G. M. Boynton, 
a member of the English department in 
Yenching University, Peking. Miss Boynton 
has for many years made her avocation the 
study of Chinese gardens, and is now turn- 
ing back all her lecture earnings, exclusive of 
expenses, to the people of the country of her 
adoption. 

Still another war relief 
effort is that of Marie L. 
Kelly, sponsored by the 
San Francisco Garden 
Club for the benefit of 
the American Red Cross. 
Miss Kelly has compiled 
an exceptionally interest- 
ing and valuable pam- 
phlet on the care and 
preservation of cut flow- 
ers. As the author ex- 
plains, no attempt has 
been made to approxi- 
mate a complete thesis on 
this complex subject 
within the pages of a 55 
cents (postpaid) publica- 
tion. 

What is included is the 
result of the actual experience of a great many 
people over a period of years. In addition to 
general rules for cutting and handling flow- 
ers, starting, of course, with the usual in- 
formation that one should have sharp shears 
or knife and ending with the familiar advice 
that all flowers require humidity, this pam- 
phlet takes up most of the more familiar cut 
flowers item by item and gives specific in- 
formation about the special handling of each. 

Starting with acacia, I learn that it is 
particularly susceptible to drafts, and going 
down the list, I come to zinnias, which, it is 
stated, should be picked in full bloom. This 
being a California book, the author also has 
one eye on the conservation of native flora, 
listing those wild plants which should never 
be transplanted or picked. I am sure that any 
purchaser of this bulletin at the extremely 
low price of 55 cents will be helping himself 
as well as the Red Cross. 


APID strides are being made in Houston, 
Tex., in improving the appearance of 
the approaches to the city. Some time ago the 
Little Flower Garden Club became dissatis- 
fied with one of the main highways leading 
into the city and began a campaign to clean 
up the weeds, neglected signs, impromptu 
trailer camps and automobile graveyards scat- 
tered along its length. First, a visit was paid 
to the Texas State Highway Department and 
its aid enlisted. Then, a visit was paid to one 
of the large fertilizer manufacturers in the 
vicinity and the management agreed not only 
to clean up the surroundings but also went so 
far as to propose an elaborate garden which 
it will maintain as its part in the civic beau- 
tification project. 
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AM interested in a Philadelphia report 

that two of the latest growth vitamins to 
be discovered, B-6 and H, are plentifully 
supplied by ordinary brown sugar. This in- 
formation has been reported to the American 
Philosophical Society by Dr. William J. 
Robbins, director of the New York Botani- 
cal Garden. The report goes on to state that, 
as a result of laboratory experiments, Dr. 
Robbins is now feeding brown sugar to his 
children at meals in place of the more com- 
monly used pure white sugar. 

It seems that in experimenting with 
tomato roots at the New York Botanical 
Garden, Dr. Robbins cut off a bit of root 
and placed it in water mixed with pure 
white sugar and some salts. In this medium 
the roots continued to grow but none too 
well. However, when Dr. Robbins substi- 
tuted brown sugar, the tomato roots grew 
luxuriantly, sometimes nearly an inch in 24 
hours. 





HE papaya resembles the banana in cul- 

tural requirements, being a succulent 
plant which given plenty of water and rich 
soil is quite capable of building up a tree-like 
structure some 25 feet in height with leaves 
two feet across. The ornamental qualities of 
the leaves have caused the plant to be grown 
in conservatories and outdoors in the warmer 
South for purely decorative reasons. 

Papaya fruits vary in shape, size and qual- 
ity from plant to plant. They have high di- 
gestive properties due to the possession of a 
ferment known as papain, sometimes used in 
tenderizing meat. 





The papaya or “tree melon” is being 
grown in sub-tropical Florida and Cali- 
fornia. Specimens often weigh several 


pounds, and resemble muskmelons 
both in appearance and in flavor. 









have been placed on the market in 

past years; at least five of them have 

been patented. Due to a number of reasons— 
chiefly high cost—none of these devices for 
taking some of the chance out of house plant 
culture have ever achieved wide distribution. 
The idea of automatic watering is not, 
however, without a basis of sound practi- 
cality. Realizing this fact, Dr. Kenneth Post 
of Cornell University has been re-examining 
the underlying technique of sub-irrigation 


N ‘see teen self-watering flower pots 


for house plants. Experimenting with 
hydrangeas, lilies, calceolarias, cinerarias, 
begonias, poinsettias, kalanchoés, ferns, 


cyclamens, azaleas, gloxinias, and other pot 
plants, Dr. Post has worked out a practical 
and inexpensive wick device for keeping soil 
balls moist. 

As will be noted in the illustration, Dr. 
Posts’s method involves the placing of a low 
priced fiberglas or asbestos wick at the base 
of an ordinary flower pot. This wick does 
not have to be applied at the time of potting. 
Once in position it leads through the basal 
drainage hole of the pot down into water in 
a special —- but unpatented — saucer, above 
which the pot is suspended by a washer-like 
metal disc. 

The metal disc is made to fit tightly into 
the flange of the saucer for purposes of ex- 
cluding light. The absence of light will dis- 
courage the growth of slime-like algz in the 
saucer or on the wick. Wicks and saucers, 
preferably glazed, are now being made avail- 
able by a number of manufacturers. For 
successful use of Dr. Post’s wick device, 
attention should be paid to these simple 
directions: 


1. Remove the plant from the flowerpot. 


2. Place the wick through the drain hole and 
spread the flared end over the bottom inside of 
the pot. 


3. Remove the drainage (which will be on the 
bottom of the soil ball as one holds the de- 
potted plant in his hand), and replace it with 
sand or soil. Remove earthworms. 

4. Replace the plant in the container and jar it 
vigorously to permit perfect contact of the soil 
with the wick. 


ww 


. Do not use the wick in pots which are four 
inches in diameter or smaller. 






FLOWER 
POT 
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Cross section of the new pot saucer. 


WINDOW GARDENING SHORT CUTS — 


New methods for watering and feeding house 
plants with a minimum amount of effort 


6. Keep the saucer filled with water and be 
sure that the wick is placed in the water. 


7. If the soil becomes dry due to neglect in 
filling the saucer, place the pot in water 
and permit it to remain until the soil is 
moist at the surface. 


8. This system of watering does not com- 
pensate for lack of light, proper tempera- 
ture, or other environmental factors which 
must be satisfactory if plants are to thrive. 


MONG the garden gadgets which are 
being offered this year, various 
plant food materials and methods are 
prominent. For instance, there is the so- 
called ‘‘Pep-Stik,’’ which ‘consists of a 
dab of 15/18/1.5 fertilizer plus Vita- 
min B: painted on the end of a flat stick 
of label-like aspect. The idea is that one 
of these sticks will keep a pot plant 
going with new life and vigor for a 
month if the treated end is thrust into 
the earth near the roots and careful 
watering is maintained. 

Then there is the material known as 
“Plant Dinner,” so called because one 
teaspoonful of the material in a gallon of 
water supposedly prepares a full meal, vita- 
mins, hormones, and all, for eight to 16 
house plants. The same solution is recom- 
mended for use on plants in sand culture and 
as a complete solution for the growing of 
plants in water culture. If bought by the 
pound, this water culture solution works out 
at something less than two cents a gallon. 

Still another fertilizing idea is the ‘‘Plant 
Pantry,’ which brings to the house plant 
grower no less than eight materials such as 
bone meal, cow manure, lime, peat moss, 
sheep manure, and complete fertilizer, all in 
separate packages. It seems that one of the 
most interesting things about the “Plant 
Pantry’’ is the fact that these packages are of 
a special nature, compact in a compact kit. 

The objection is sometimes raised that 
small packages of fertilizer are uneconomical 
when considered on a price per pound basis. 
On the other hand, however, the small gar- 
dener, particularly the person doing window 
gardening, has often found it uneconomical 
to buy large quantities of plant food at a 
low price per pound and actually use only a 
few ounces in the course of a season. It is 
these small-quantity consumers which these 
convenient, varied and attractive packages 
are intended to serve. 


HE Evergreen Garden Set is a handily 

packed assortment of garden labels and 
plant tie material. The Evergreen Plant-Tie 
is an all-purpose tape for tying flowers, plants 
and vines neatly, quickly and se- 
curely. Being of rather stiff texture, 
it is easy to use since just the right 
length can be pulled from the spool package 
and easily torn off with the fingers. Being 
green in color, it blends with foliage. 

Evergreen garden labels are weatherproof 
markers which can be written upon with an 
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Self-watering flowerpot in use. 


ordinary lead pencil. Wetting by a hose or 
rain or snow will not wash off the markings. 
The labels can be erased and used again. 


NOTHER new house plant gadget is a 
flexible rubber saucer, from which water 
cannot seep out on to woodwork. The saucer 
is so constructed that the flower pot does not 
rest down on a solid surface but is raised up 
so that free circulation of water may be had 
beneath the pot. A wafer-like piece of felt 
maintains connection between the soil in the 
pot and the water in the saucer, and also 
makes available this free water as long as there 
is any left. 


MONG the principal requirements for a 
satisfactory home spraying device are 
the ability to break liquid up into very fine 
drops and to apply these drops in a directed 
stream at a well maintained and relatively 
high pressure. Obviously, it is hard to main- 
tain these specifications in small sprayers 
without making a device which is entirely 
too expensive or, possibly, too cumbersome. 
A one-quart hand sprayer now available 
goes a long way toward approaching what 
may be considered a satisfactory hand sprayer. 
This device consists of an efficient pump 
which is operated by the simple act of clasp- 
ing and unclasping the hand while the other 
hand directs the spray from a nozzle on a 
short extension rod. Attached to the pump 
is a fitting which makes it suitable for use 
with any one-quart wide-mouthed Mason 
jar. Although this device would seem to be 
inadequate for any real job of outdoor spray- 
ing, it does have many uses for indoor work 
with house plants. 

Still smaller atomizer-like sprayers are sold 
to housewives for dampening clothes, spray- 
ing insecticides on house plants, and doing 
other similar jobs about the house. 
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VARIOUS FORMS OF THE JAPANESE YEW — 


The Arnold Arboretum undertakes to 
clear up the existing confusion in names 


was first introduced into this country 

in 1861 by Dr. George R. Hall, a 
physician who practiced medicine in the for- 
eign settlement of Shanghai for a number of 
years and who later became interested in col- 
lecting plants in both China and Japan and 
sending them back to the United States. This 
particular plant has shown its good qualities 
time and time again during the past 80 years 
and is now being grown by a majority of the 
nurseries. It has the darkest green Winter 
foliage of any narrow-leaved evergreen and 
has proved itself hardy under trying Winter 
conditions. Although it is not “‘fool-proof,”’ 
it can be grown where many other evergreens 
cannot and, while it is grown by nearly every 
nurseryman in northern United States, the 
nomenclature of this plant and its varieties 
is still greatly confused. 

In Bailey’s ‘Standard Cyclopedia of Hor- 
ticulture’’ published in 1917 and in numer- 
ous other articles written before and since 
that time it has been pointed out that T. 
cuspidata is a tree. Hence, the plant errone- 
ously listed in many nursery catalogues as 
T. cuspidata capitata actually is T. cuspidata. 
However, this misunderstanding probably 
has been augmented by the fact that there is 
a form which has spreading upright branches 
which make a low center and in cross section 
looks broadly V-shaped. Practically every 
nursery has this latter one and calls it T. cus- 
pidata. To alleviate further confusion, the 
name of T. cuspidata expansa is now offered 
for this form by Professor Alfred Rehder of 
the Arnold Arboretum. * 

When seed of T. cuspidata is sown many 
interesting seedlings appear, varying consid- 
erably in shape and height, and a certain pro- 
portion have this desirable spreading upright 
shape. On the other hand, the plants with a 
single leader or several definitely upright lead- 
ers should be considered T. cuspidata. Ad- 
mittedly, there may be intermediate forms. 
Nevertheless, this species is not nearly as con- 
fusing as is the English yew, T. baccata, 
which has approximately 40 varieties and 
clons listed. In order to bring some of these 
varieties and forms of the Japanese yew more 
closely to mind, it might be well to explain 
more clearly what the new form T. c. 
expansa covers. 

T. c. expansa is the name proposed for 
those plants which have spreading upright 
branches, no central leaders and a more or 
less open center. This form is widely grown 
in nurseries, makes excellent specimens and is 
used a great deal in clipped hedges. Since it 
has a broadly V-shaped form in cross sec- 
tion, vigorous growing shoots similar to 


ik Japanese yew, Taxus cuspidata, 





*Nore—In accordance with the rules of botan- 
ical nomenclature for the publication of a new 
botanical group, a botanical Latin description as 
given by Mr. A. Rehder is appended here: Taxus 
cuspidata f. expansa, new form.—A typo differt 
habitu fruticoso ad 2 m. alto et ad 3 m. diam. vel 
ultra, a basi in ramos plures erecto-patentes late 
divergentes diviso, ceterum ut in typo. 
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those of T. cuspidata and foliage which dif- 
fers from that of the varieties T. c. nana, T. c. 
densa, as well as the forms 7. c. aurescens 
and T. c. minima, it should not be confused 
with any of the other variations of T. cuspi- 
data except possibly T. c. thayere. 

A careful examination of these two plants 
shows that in the Thayer’s yew the branches 
are arching and may be almost horizontal, 
growing out from the base of the plant in 
angles of approximately 30 degrees, while in 


T. ¢c. expansa the branches grow out rigidly 
from the base at an angle of between 45 and 
60 degrees. These two growth habits result 
in the plants having two entirely different 
outlines. Thayer's yew is more or less rec- 
tangular, flat on top and twice as wide as it 
is high. T. c. expansa, on the other hand, is 
usually hollow in the center and is only half 
again wider than it is tall. These differences 
are very marked in older plants. 

Thayer's yew is not a clon, nor is the form 








TAXUS CUSPIDATA 


AND ITS BOTANICAL VARIETIES 
(DIMENSIONS ARE THOSE OF ARNOLD ARBORETUM PLANTS) 


T. cuspidata 
Height 20-25’ 
Spread :5'-20' 
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T. c. expansa. As long as T. cuspidata is 
grown from seed, just so long will there be 
new and varying forms coming into the 
trade. However, for the time being, at least, 
it is best to try to confine the botanical varie- 
ties and forms of T. cuspidata to those given 
below and when new forms arise, consider 
them clons requiring asexual reproduction. 
There are certainly enough confusing forms 
of Japanese yew at present and it seems that 
the time has come to carefully select only the 
better forms for continued propagation. 
T. c. aurescens 

This form was first described by Rehder 
in 1920 as the first variegated form of T. 
cuspidata to appear in this country. The de- 
scription was made from a plant in the 
Arnold Arboretum, propagated from a plant 
growing on the Hall estate at Bristol, R. L., 
which was undoubtedly a direct importation 
from Japan. The young shoots are tinged 
yellow at the tips and the plant itself is 
dwarf. Some plants in the arboretum over 20 
years old are only one foot high and three 
feet across. 
T. c. densa 

The first plants of this variety in this 
country came to the old Parson’s Nursery at 
Flushing, L. I., many years ago. It was first 
described by Rehder in Bailey’s ‘Standard 
Cyclopedia of Horticulture’ in 1916. It is 
smaller than the variety T. c. nana, a 40- 
year old specimen at the arboretum being 
only four feet high and eight feet in diameter. 
It has a darker-green foliage than the variety 
T. c. nana, forms a more dense shrub with 
somewhat ascending branches and makes a 
well-rounded bush. An excellent specimen, it 
is one of the most handsome of the dwarf 
evergreens. 
T. c. luteo-baccata 

This is simply a variety with yellow fruit. 
T.c. minima 

This is a true dwarf form. The original 
plant in Rochester, N. Y., was only eight 
inches tall and eight inches across when it 
was 15 years old. It is not a particularly de- 
sirable ornamental specimen according to 
A. H. Slavin who named it in 1932 but it 
certainly cannot be confused with any va- 
riety or form of 7. cuspidata for the annual 
growth is only seven to nine millimeters. 
T. c. nana 

This plant has been called T. cuspidata 






















Female plant of Taxus cuspidata thayere 
when covered with red fruit in the Autumn. 
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Taxus cuspidata as a tree in China. 
This photograph was made by the 
late Dr. Ernest H. Wilson. 


var. brevifolia incorrectly, for this is the spe- 
cific name given to the western yew native 
on the Pacific coast. T. c. nana was first 
named by Rehder in 1902. Some of the 
plants in the Arnold Arboretum are now ap- 
proximately 40 years old and are about 10 
feet high and 20 feet in diameter. The plant 
may be identified by its shrub-like habit of 
growth, its spreading branches covered with 
short branchlets and by its leaves which are 
shorter and slightly more dull than those of 
the species. This one is commonly available 
in the trade. Like the species, there are some 
plants of this variety which have a central 
leader and others which have several main 
branches originating from the base of the 
plant but no leader. 
T. c. thayere 

Named by E. H. Wilson in 1930, these 
plants are said to be seedlings grown from 
one plant on the Bayard Thayer estate at 
South Lancaster, Mass. In 1916 and 1917 a 
number of seedlings were grown by William 
Anderson, formerly superintendent of the 
estate. These, according to Mr. Anderson, 
were grown from the seed of one plant, a 
form of T. cuspidata intermediate between 
the type and TJ. c. nana. A selection of 
these seedlings was made in 1924 and sent to 
the Arnold Arboretum, later being given the 
varietal name 7. c. thayer@ by E. H. Wilson. 
When these plants were received, October 1, 
1924, they were two to three feet high and 
three feet in diameter. Now 
these plants are approximately 
eight feet tall and 16 feet in 
diameter. Although there is 
some variation among them, all 
have uniformly widespreading 
branches which are almost hori- 
zontal, coming out at the bases 
of the plants at about a 30 de- 
gree angle. The lower branches 
arch and frequently touch the 
ground. The centers of the 
plants are filled with foliage. 
The tops are flat and the gen- 
eral form is somewhat rectan- 
gular, twice as wide as high. 
This variety is not a clon, since 
the original plants were selected 
as a group. However, since T. 
cuspidata seedlings vary so 
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greatly, it is advisable to propagate this va- 
riety asexually, rather than to grow large 
numbers of seedlings and make selections 
from plants which are too young to be 
judged properly. 

—Donald Wyman. 
Arnold Arboretum 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Care of Seedling Begonia Tubers 


HAVE found it rather difficult to keep 

seedling tubers of the tuberous begonias 
during the Winter months. Many of these 
tubers are small, ranging from about the size 
of a pea to an inch and a half in diameter. 
They dry out very rapidly and when Spring 
arrives most of them have mummified. How- 
ever, there are several ways to keep them in 
fairly good condition. 

The begonias may be planted in pots when 
dug. With this method the stems are re- 
moved as soon as the leaves may have yel- 
lowed and withered away but the tubers are 
left in the soil. The soil must be occasionally 
sprinkled since if it becomes bone dry the 
tubers readily dry out. 

By another plan the tubers may be dug, 
partially dried, and cleaned. Then they may 
be buried in peat moss. The tubers should be 
examined in January or February. It will 
probably be necessary to moisten the peat 
moss at least once during the Winter. 

I, however, have had the most satisfactory 
results from a third method. After the frost 
has killed the tops, the begonias are dug. 
They are put in boxes without removing any 
of the dirt. After ripening and drying for 
several weeks, all particles of the old stem 
are removed. The tubers are then stored in 
flower pots. No covering is used except a 
burlap bag. In December, January and 
February they are examined. Any that may 
have dried beyond all hope of recovery are 
discarded. 

The remainder are dipped a handful at a 
time in warm water and spread on a news- 
paper over night to partially dry. This keeps 
them plump and does not tend to start them 
into growth if stored in a cool temperature. 
It is not necessary to dip the largest of the 
seedling tubers as often. 

Fairly decent sized tubers may be grown 
the first year if given proper care. One must 
first decide which is more important, a large 
tuber, or a luxuriant plant filled with many 
beautiful blooms. 

A long growing season is required to form 
large tubers and in our climate the plants are 
often killed by frosts in September. Another 
reason for the small size tubers is the too 
frequent use of quick-acting fertilizers such 
as nitrate of soda and liquid manure. These 
induce plenty of foliage and large blossoms 
at the expense of the tubers, which are at- 
tempting to form at the same time. This can 
be counteracted to some extent by the addi- 
tion of potassium (potash) to the soil. 

Seedlings may also be potted in the 
Autumn and grown indoors until the leaves 
turn yellow. An added month or more may 
be gained in this way. Covering may be 
thrown over them on very cold nights to 
prolong their out-of-door season. 

—kKenneth W. Houghton. 
Dedham, Mass. 
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Prefers Thin Copper Labels 


EAR EDITOR—I have found that I 
cannot remember the names of all my 
rock plants and I have tried many kinds 
of labels. They proved unsatisfactory. I did 
not wish something too obvious but con- 
spicuous enough so that I could find it. My 
solution of the problem has been thin sheet 
copper. The sheets are about as thin and soft 
as a couple of sheets of writing paper. I cut 
this into pieces for both rock plant and tree 
labels. I lay several thicknesses of newspaper 
on a table. Then I use a machinist’s punch or 
a semi-sharp nail and write with some pres- 
sure on the copper. This indents the metal 
and is readable for years. I use copper wire 
to secure the labels to the tree or to a copper 
nail-like upright in the ground. Old copper 
wire I bought from a lineman. I use an ordi- 
nary card punch to make a hole in the sheet 
label but by doubling the end of the label it 
is made still firmer. These labels tarnish but 
are always easily read if the thumb is rubbed 
over the face. I place the name, date and 
number which refers to my looseleaf planting 
book on the label. 
-—C. M. Chipman. 
Willoughby, Ohio. 


Brings the Annuals Indoors 


EAR EDITOR—It may interest some 
of your readers to know that for the 
past few years I have successfully potted 
well-grown garden plants of French mari- 
gold, ageratum, torenia, petunia, calendula 
and even nasturtium for use in the sun- 
porch. They continue to grow and bloom 
profusely with practically no care except 
watering and clipping of the dead blooms 
until January or February when they are 
likely to be killed by sub-freezing tempera- 
tures—the porch is not well heated. This 
year there was no frost in the neighborhood 
of New York until October. When the full- 
grown plants were taken indoors the door of 
the sun-porch was left open except on very 
cold nights. The plants are now covered with 
blooms and a multitude of new buds. The 
torenia is particularly effective in combina- 
tion with red and pink begonias. I owe this 
continuation of the Summer garden to the 
insistence of an English butler who said it 
was done in England and could be done here. 
—Edward Steese. 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 


Disputes Plant Club’s Protest 


EAR EDITOR—AHorticulture’s Octo- 
ber 15 issue contains a letter from a 
charter member of the Cambridge (Mass. ) 
Plant Club which protests the statement that 
the Ladies’ Garden Club of Athens, Ga., is 
the oldest club of its kind in the country. 
That the Cambridge Plant Club is an older 
Organization is understood but a distinction 
exists between a plant club and a garden club. 
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Founded in 1891, the Ladies’ Garden Club 
has had an uninterrupted record. Some of the 
early rules for flower shows and judging 
drawn by P. J. A. Berckmans forms a pat- 
tern for those of the present time. It is also 
fitting at this season to recall the club’s first 
chrysanthemum show held in 1892. Further- 
more, the National Council of State Garden 
Clubs of America passed a resolution which 
awarded the honor of being the first garden 
club in the country to the Ladies’ Garden 
Club. As Fannie Elizabeth Corne states, the 
Cambridge Plant Club is the first of its kind 
in the United States but it must be remem- 
bered that the Ladies’ Garden Club is the 
first and oldest garden club in America. 
—wNina Scudder. 

Athens, Ga. 


A Letter From South Africa 


EAR EDITOR—It is jacaranda time in 
Rhodesia. If Delonix regia, the gor- 
geous flame of the forest, is king of flower- 
ing trees, surely the jacaranda should be his 
queen. Spring has come again here. Over the 
archway that spans our entrance gate, Bugin- 
villea arderni flings its sprays of rosy bracts. 
This is the triumphal arch my husband 
erected for me to commemorate the arrival at 
“Bingles’’ of my mother and sister from over- 
seas in 1937. 

Jacaranda acutifolia (J. mimosifolia) 
lines either side the road which leads to 
our modest domain, and these are now gay 
with lovely mauve bells—an amethyst haze 
—and this color is reflected, as it were, on 
the ground from fallen blossoms. The bugin- 
villza Mrs. Butt, a present from my mother, 
blazes a quarter of the way up the drive and 
will, I trust, some day fling itself over an 
archway spanning this road. 

A deep, bright pink hibiscus gives another 
piece of color. A line of aloes grows close 
up to the drive on both sides and another 
line of older plants is intermixed with the 








jacaranda, making a distinctly picturesque 
effect, more so, I think, because of shining 
leaves that are splashed with white as a 
result of last Winter's cold fingers and also 
of a dreadful hailstorm last August. 

Before I end this letter I must also refer 
to another wonderful climber, doubtless 
much grown in greenhouses in the North 
and in the open in California and the south- 
ern states. This is Phadranthus buccinatorius 
(Bignonia cherere), which shows a long 
trumpet of crimson, so soft of texture that 
it looks like velvet. 

—nMrs. J. B. Ingle. 
“Bingles,’’ Lalapausi, 
Southern Rhodesia, Africa. 


Lilium Auratum From Scales 


EAR EDITOR—For the benefit of 
those who are interested in raising 
Lilium auratum from scales I shall tell of my 
experience with them. Last year, in Novem- 
ber, I placed a large bulb in a seven-inch pot 
and forced it. It had six beautiful blossoms 
and when it was through blooming in June 
I broke off seven of the outer scales and 
pressed them halfway down in a mixture of 
sand, leaf mold and peat moss in a seven- 
inch pot. I set this in a pan and the only 
care I gave it was to keep water in the pan. 
Later, I was delightfully surprised when, 
upon loosening the rooting-medium around 
the scales, I found new bulbs three-fourths 
of an inch in diameter. Some of the scales 
have produced three bulbs. Next Spring I 
shall plant them in the open ground. 

It seems, therefore, that this is quicker 
than raising them from seed. I must add, 
however, that I was fortunate in purchasing 
a good, home-grown bulb, free from disease 
and I should have some excellent new bulbs 
in two or three years. 

—vVenena E. Paige. 
Goffstown, N. H. 
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Flower-Naming Contest Winners 


INCE its January | issue was distributed, Horticulture has received hundreds of 
responses from readers giving their guesses as to what plant was illustrated in the 
Flower Naming Quiz on Page 10 of that issue. When the returns were all in, it was 
found that a complete cross section of the readership of Horticulture had participated 


Readers seem to have found the contest more difficult than Horticulture’s editors 
had expected. The plant illustrated by the contest picture is a native tuberous-rooted, 
trailing or twining perennial, growing wild from Connecticut south to Florida and 
Texas. Botanists know it as lpomcea pandurata, while its most familiar common name 
is wild sweet-potato vine or, sometimes, wild potato vine. The flowers, well-shown in 
the Horticulture picture, are white, with a purple throat and may often be as much as 
four inches in diameter. The five readers who seemed familiar with this information 


Miss Eliza S. Arnold, 87 Cochato Road, Braintree, Mass. 

Mr. George R. Bishop, 3273 Parkside Place, Bronx, New York, N. Y. 
Mrs. Clyde Hawkins, 72 Vandalia Avenue, Ashville, N.C. 

Mc. Hubert C. Schmidt, 3334 West 84th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mr. Edwin R. Warner, Star Route, Meadville, Pa. 
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eral effect of their leaves and habits of 
growth, rather than for the beauty of 
their flowers. They are usually considered as 
being of two groups. First there are plants of 
full foliage or graceful habit, such as ferns, 
palms and ivies. Then there are also many 
plants with unique or interesting leaves— 
usually colored, or of queer form—such as 
coleus, crotons, sansevierias and philoden- 
drons. While most flowering plants require 
sunlight, many foliage plants do not; some, 
in fact, are happier in a north window or one 
which has only early morning or late after- 
noon sun. Palms and aspidistras often thrive 
in hallways and poorly lighted situations. 
The best known of the foliage plants is 
the fern. The old-time Boston fern, which 


Presi ete plants are grown for the gen- 


FOLIAGE PLANTS IN THE WINDOW GARDEN*— 






There are many different kinds which can be grown 
in situations where flowering plants would not flourish 


Since plants can become dusty a gentle 
syringing of the foliage from time to time is 
advisable. Wide-leaved plants like palms, 
rubber plants, aspidistras and sansevierias 
should be washed gently with a sponge or 
soft cloth, using only clear water. Milk or 
any kind of oil should not be applied as it is 
likely to plug many of the surface cells. 

Whether known as sansevierias, snake- 
plants or mother-in-law’s tongue, these pop- 
ular plants seem to have only two require- 
ments: warmth and not too much water. 
Like rubber plants, their leaves sometimes 
become sunburned in a greenhouse or too- 
sunny window. 

Crassula arborescens may be known better 
as the ‘‘Japanese rubber’, or ‘‘Persian, Afri- 
can, Chinese, Brazilian or Jerusalem rubber’. 








“Mother of Millions”, Tolmiea menziesi, seems to 
be the most popular house plant of the moment. 


often reached an enormous size in the parlors 
of a generation ago, has been mostly replaced 
by dwarf types to fit conditions in this 
modern world of small apartments. They re- 
quire almost no direct sun, but do need much 
more water than they usually receive. At least 
once each week, they should be set into a pail 
of water of such depth that the rim of the 
pot is an inch or more beneath the surface of 
the water. The plant is allowed to remain in 
the water until all bubbling ceases; it is then 
removed and let drain for about 20 minutes 
before being replaced in its saucer or jar- 
diniére. Water should never be allowed to 
accumulate in a jardiniére as it will soon be- 
come sour and rot the roots. This method of 
watering may be followed in caring for any 
house plant, especially if grown in pots four 
inches or more in diameter. 


*From a radio broadcast by Mr. Frank J. 
McGregor of Newburyport, Mass., over Station 
WEEI at 9 a.m., Saturday, January 18, under 
the auspices of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society. 





It is also called “‘jade-tree’’ or ‘‘jode-tree’’. It 
requires comparatively little water and may 
be kept in a small pot for a long time, but it 
will grow into a large bush if continually re- 
potted into larger containers, fed and watered 
as the increasing size of the plant seems to 
warrant. In sunny situations the edges of the 
mature leaves often acquire a pleasing, very 
narrow, scarlet edging. 

Coleus, crotons, dracenas and many other 
tropical plants often have very colorful foli- 
age. They all prefer a temperature of 65 to 
70 degrees. While most people feel that coleus 
prefer a sunny window, one of the most 
successful window gardeners of my acquaint- 
ance has hers on a movable stand which she 
wheels away from the window during the 
sunniest part of the day as she finds that too 
much sunlight sometimes causes the leaves to 
bleach, lose substance and eventually fall off. 
They are subject to the cottony mealy bug 
which may be controlled by use of a little 
swab dipped in sweet oil. The pests are found 
where the leaf stem joins the main stem or 
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branch and may be easily removed with the 
swab. In severe cases, they may also appear 
on the backs of the leaves. Crotons and dra- 
cenas do well in windows where the sunlight 
is filtered through thin draperies. All plants 
of this type should be watered only with 
tepid water. 

The prayer-plant, Maranta bicolor, also 
appreciates heat and moisture. The name is 
derived from its habit of folding its leaves 
backward along the mid-rib at night. 

The tradescantia, inch-plant, or wander- 
ing-Jew may be had in three forms: plain 
green, green and white variegation, and the 
so-called ‘‘Joseph’s coat’’, which has red and 
silvery green leaf markings. They may be 
grown in water or soil, aithough the green 
form is the best for water culture. They are 
not very particular as to soil and temperature. 
The same holds true for English ivy. This 
plant has many dwarf and also some small- 
leaved forms as well as a green and white 
variegated kind. 

One of the most popular plants, at the 
moment, is the tolmiea or ‘“‘mother of mil- 
lions’, as it has long been known in New 
England. Our friends in some sections far 
removed from the zsthetic atmosphere of 
Boston, know it as “‘piggy-back’’ plant, be- 
cause the new plants are borne in great pro- 
fusion on the upper surfaces of the mature 
leaves, giving somewhat the impression of a 
person bending forward with a child on his 
back. 

The tolmiea will survive sunlight but does 
not like it, preferring a shady or semi-shady 
location and moist but not muddy soil. In 
common with all healthy plants, it will re- 
spond to regular applications of plant food. 
A sickly or dying plant is seldom capable of 
using additional food. 

For a not-too-sunny place, the Saxifraga 
sarmentosa or strawberry begonia makes a 
nice hanging plant. It produces runners and 
young plants after the manner of a straw- 
berry, and likes moisture and rich earth. 

Not by any means new, but as popular as 
ever, the pandanus or screw-pine is a varie- 
gated tropical plant which is ornamental in 
its youth but, like the rubber plant, may 
become ungainly in larger sizes. It seems to 
withstand considerable neglect, but the slight- 
est touch of frost means its finish. Every year 
many are left on outdoor porches a bit too 
late in the season and the first slight frost 
causes injury which, although often not 
noticeable for a month or so, proves fatal 
nevertheless. 

Two forms of philodendron are to be had 
in local florist shops. One is the so-called 
Chinese ivy, having small, heart-shaped 
smooth leaves. It wants pot room and water, 
but does not need sunlight. The other species 
is more on the form of a palm. A fair-sized 
plant, with dark green palmate leaves which 
appear as if some child, in a mischievous 
mood, had cut long narrow holes in thei! 
surfaces. Its culture is about the same as for 
the palm. 
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HERE are a number of herbs which seem 

such a vital part of one’s life that they 
should grace every garden and be planted 
where one passes by them every day. One of 
these is the lemon verbena, Lippia (Aloysia) 
citriodora, the best known of the lippias. 
Why anyone should associate the lemon ver- 
bena with the kitchen garden only is strange 
to me but, should it be so, it is a most charm- 
ing way of raising the kitchen garden above 
the level of a purely utilitarian section. 

It is a deciduous shrub with delightfully 
lemon-scented foliage. In warm climates it 
grows rather large but it is a very tender plant 
and with the first faint breath of frost it is 
hurt. So, in cold climates it must be brought 
indoors early. Under such conditions it is best 
treated as a pot plant and will often reach a 
height of two to five feet. 

People who treat this shrub as an annual 
never realize much of its sweetness and loveli- 
ness. Age enhances its charms a hundredfold. 
To achieve a long season of growth, start the 
plants growing in February. Pot them in fresh 
soil, using equal parts of garden loam, leaf- 
mold and sand. It is important not to have 
soil too rich, as it lessens the fragrance of the 
plants to a marked degree. Always keep the 
lemon verbena growing in pots, even though 
the pots are set in the ground, and see that 
they are watered freely. 

The stems are woody and branching which 
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CATALOG 





Spider Type 


Contains over 60 illustrations, several 
in full color; also cultural suggestions 
and instructions for Cascades, as well 
as the large and bushy varieties. 


NEW TYPES 


Our new 1941 catalog lists many new 
and unusual types including Spiders, 
Ichimonji, Mobile and Fissured-petaled 
Cascades, Korean and the latest novelty 
Nightingale (Green Mum) plus the 
finest types of Exhibition and Com- 
mercial varieties. 


Write For Yours Today —IT’S FREE 


SUNNYSLOPE MUMS GARDENS 


Dept. H. 


3018 Huntington Dr. San Gabriel, Calif. 
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Growing the Lemon Verbena 


makes them ideal for pot culture. The leaves 
are slender, a crisp light green, oblong and 
terminating in a point. If one has a pool, this 
herb will do very well near it. The dampness 
which rises around the plant seems to make 
the fragrance more pronounced. It is also 
ornamental and can be used in a paved court 
along with heliotrope and rosemary. 

Lift the plants early enough in the Fall be- 
fore they are harmed by the cool nights. It is 
then nice to place one in a sunny window or 
conservatory. Those which one wishes to keep 
over should be given a rest period by placing 
them in a light cool place and watering spar- 
ingly, giving just sufficient to keep stems from 
shriveling. In early February repot in fresh 
soil and begin watering more freely. When 
new growth starts, cuttings can be made if 
new or more plants are wanted but never re- 
place old plants with new ones each year. Old 
plants grow more charming with the years 
and sweeter, as does rosemary. Just prune 
back any unripened or weak wood and shape 
up the plant if necessary but do not prune 
back hard as one does most Winter plants. 
That is a sad mistake. One may just as well 
discard the plant entirely as do that. Set out 
when all danger of frost is past. 


—Mary Louisa Hellings. 
Titusville, N. J. 


Clerodendrons as Indoor Plants 
LERODENDRON myricoides is a rare 


and beautiful flowering shrub from 
South Africa. The flower is exquisite, having 
the varying shades of blue found in delphin- 
iums. The pollen sacs and stamens are blue 
and resemble the butterfly antennz giving the 
effect of a cluster of tiny blue orchids. The 
flowers are produced on wiry stems in large 
clusters of 20 or 30. During the Winter 
months the blossoms open slowly, one spray 
remaining in bloom for several weeks. Most 
unusual is the curious manner in which the 
flowerets seemingly hang upside down. The 
seed pods are also decorative and change from 
glossy green to deep blue as they ripen. 

This clerodendron is of very easy culture 
when grown as a potted plant or greenhouse 
shrub. Given a warm temperature and heavy 
feeding with liquid manure, the plants may 
be brought into bloom at any season. The 
soil should be light and very fertile. For free 
flowering they require frequent shiftings into 
larger pots. By this method they can be made 
to bloom the season through. They must be 
watered copiously during the growing season 
and allowed to become slightly dry when 
growth has been made. Hardwood cuttings 
root readily in sand and can be taken at any 
time. Even first season cuttings persist in 
blooming. It is essential to keep the plants 
pinched back hard for bushy growth. 

C. myricoides is particularly satisfactory 
during the Winter when blue flowers are a 
rarity. I have had specimens in bloom during 
January and in continuous bloom for as 
much as three months. In the six years I have 
grown this unusual plant it has never been 
troubled with insects of any kind. 


—Joy Lucille Logee. 
Danielson, Conn. 
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Burpee's 
IGOLDS 


The First Fertile 
African-French 
Single Hybrid 


200 Seeds 25c; 
900 Seeds $1. 







New for 1941! 


Long-stemmed, 
gaily colored 
flowers, 2'» to 
3 in. across, in 
shades of red, 
orange, yellow, 
mahogany and 
gold. Beautiful 
and unusual bi- 
colors, bizarre 
markings, and 
solid colors. 

The 14- to 20-in. plants bloom in 8 weeks 
from seed, and continue all summer until 
frost. One of the best single flowers for 
cutting; last over 2 weeks 
in water. We mail postpaid. 

Burpee's Seed Catalog 


Tells all about the 
best flowers, vegeta- 
bles. 160 pages of planting in 
formation, many colorplates. 
W.ATLEE SURPEE CO. . 


414 Burpee Building, Philadelphia 



















JACOBEAN LILY 


(Sprekelia formosissima) 


Large, brilliant, red flowers that have the 
shape of Cattleya Orchid. Easily grown 
outdoors in the South, in pots in the 
window garden, or may be lifted and 
stored for the winter. 


$1.00 for 5, $2.00 for 12 postpaid. 
Catalog of 
IRIS, AMARYLLIS, RARE BULBS 
free on request. 


OAKHURST GARDENS 
512 W. Foothill Blvd. Arcadia, Calif. 
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CLIMBING ROSE 
















The ideal Pillar, created by 


the great rosarian, Immense, 
double, fragrant, rose-pink 
blooms in clusters on long 
stems, June till Oct. Hardy, 
disease-resistant. 10 to 12 ft. 


Patent appl. for. Introduc- 
tory price, postpaid: 

$1.50 each; 3 for $3.75 
Catalog FREE 
The Parade of Modern Roses, 
in natural color, and new 
Perennial Flowers for 1941. 


. & Jackson & Perkins Co. 


64 Rose Lane, 
Newark, New York State 











CONDUCTED GARDEN TOURS 


> Natchez Pilgrimage - - - March 5 


& Magnolia Gardens - - - March 23 
Charleston, S .C. 


& Virginia Gardens - - - - - May 1 


Write for Details on Itineraries 


Norfolk Southern Bus Corp. 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 





























READERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED 

















What is the best kind of soil in which to grow gladioli? The best 
fertilizer? 

Any good garden soil is suitable but a light loam is best. Fertilize 
with any good complete fertilizer. 

. . . . 

I have some rhododendrons about ten feet high. Can they be safely 
shortened or would it be better to move them? 

It is possible to prune rhododendrons back but it must be done 
very carefully to prevent the showing of many bare stubs. If they 









ROSE STERLING 
4 Hill's Pink Hybrid Tea 
rose. Keeps its color 


in hottest sun. MABELLE STEARNS 


}  $leach 12 for $10 Lovely pink fameue can be moved carefully and conveniently, that will probably be the 
GIANT RED THOR Horvath dooryard more permanent solution. 
4 (center) rose. * * * * 
Brilliant scarlet $2each 12 for $20 


vigorous climber. 
4 to 5 inch blooms. 


Very often persons are advised to use bichloride of mercury at the rate 
4 $2.60 each 12 for $25 


of one to 1000. How does one make such a strength? 

4 Add one tablet to a pint of water or one ounce of powdered bi- 
, 6 jhe Neweat- New chloride of mercury to on i ee - am of water. 

{ 

+3 he *tinsaAt Old My spruce trees have thick, gall-like growths on their twigs. What are 


) they and how can I get rid of them? 


RANKLY, there may be other catalogs containing a larger listing of roses. i i i 

4 F But, if you want to concentrate your rose buying on the New oun Ge have They are the work of ea ange gall apni. Spray ee ot 

stood without reservations, Wayside’s exacting tests, then you want this new emulsion before growth starts in the Spring. Be sure to follow very 
4 ayside Han . If in turn, you want to add some of the finest older roses, i i i possi 

that have been general favorites for several years. We have all the merit proven closely the instructions aiens by the manufacturer to patina “ 
4 ones. Those and none others are in this Hand Book of 198 pages. There are ble damage. 

38 pages in full color. You can depend on it, that any roses you buy of Wayside ~ * * a 
4 are sturdy, Northern Ohio grown, full rooted plants. 

In sending for Hand Book, be sure to enclose 25c (stamps o i ith 
$ Rete ares at ee ( ps or coin) with your Are annual seeds good the second year or should they be thrown away? 


There is no hard and fast rule. Some are good after several years, 
while others are very decidedly not. The only way to tell is to test 
the seed between moist blotters. In any case, the seed will probably 
have to be planted more thickly than fresh seed. 
























American Suttons Seeds - ° ° ° 
en . : ae 
e0 a, AVE. MENTOR, OHIO $ What is the best way to get rid of poison ivy? 





Spray it and soak the ground around it several times with one of 
the commercial ivy eradicators available from seedsmen. A crystalline 
form is also available but needs moisture to become effective. Do not 
burn the ivy with fire. The smoke attacks the lungs when inhaled. 

* . . . 

Do clivias come in any other color but orange? 


They may now be had in a variety of colors, including red, 
yellow, white and numerous pastel shades of these colors. 
* - * * 
Tell me what is the best way for an amateur to grow gourds? 


Plant out-of-doors about the middle of May or earlier indoors 
and set out after danger of frost is past. Give them a warm, sunny, 
location and fairly rich soil. Water, if necessary, but not too late 
in the season. Dust the plants with hydrated lime or arsenate of lead 
to minimize insect injury. Make sure the fruits are picked before 


GLORIFY YOUR GARDEN 


OFFER H-5 OFFER H-11 OFFER H-17 
NINE NEW TEN ROSES FAMOUS . 
NOVELTIES FOR CUTTING “STAR DOZEN” 
% Crimson Glory All colors All colors 


* Dicksons Red fe) Kord %& Condesa de Sastago 
& Eternal Youth, pink ¥ parte McPerlend & Edith Nellie Perkins 









*& Golden State, yellow y Faience Mrs. Pierre 8. duPont 

% Good News, pink * Girona * Pres. Herbert Hoover frost. 

* Mme. Henri Guillot, y Joanna Hill %* Etoile de Hollande « * * * 
watermelon-pink %* Luna %& Miss Rowena Thom 


*% McGredy’s Sunset, *% Rouge Mallerin 
yellow x mag ty ge | Editor McFarland 


Will creeping Charlie or moneywort make a dependable ground cover? 
%& Ramon Bach, apricoty a Sam McGredy ¥% Golden Dawn 


It will make a dependable ground cover, particularly if the area 


ee ae )|=—llllee is slightly moist but it is inclined to spread and can be a decided 
Value $11.25 Value $9 95 * Dorothy James E Oye : 
PRICE $9.45 PRICE $6.95 alts, ~ nuisance if it gets out of hand or into the wrong place. 
OFFER H-32 OFFER 3-18 PRICE $8.90 . * * . 


Please tell me how to treat iris that have become too thick? 


FOUR NEW FOUR NEWEST , ®) 2C1Al OFFER 
Dig them up after blooming and separate them according to their 


NOVELTIES FLORIBUNDAS 4 SENSATIONAL 


" ae coer % Dainty Maid, pink y + egos sg natural divisions using a sharp knife. Work some bone meal and a 
te Gant News pink  Bougest, cores red L$ y little pulverized cow manure into the soil, planting the rhizomes 
* Dicksons Red proved, cherry-red nh *s more or less horizontally but not in direct contact with the manure 

% Golden State, yellow * Poulsen’s Yellow M : . 7. 

Vaine $5.25 v0.5 wana and with their tops showing above the surface of the soil. 
PRICE $4.40 PRICE $4.45 PRICE $3.15 * * * * 
ORDER NOW. DELIVERY PREPAID AT PLANTING TIME My madonna lilies have not been touched for years. Should I do any- 
Write for free 1941 ye a = edition of our helpful booklet, thing to them? 
THE CON ARD “PYLE CoO It will probably be advisable to divide them, if they have re- 
nce Meiashdtiie tor 00% ’ mained healthy and have multiplied. Dig them up after the flower 
= vacaeemanlaed wore spikes have died down and separate the bulbs. Enrich the soil with 
\ Robert Pyle, President WEST GROVE 291, PA. 


some bone meal and very well-rotted cow manure. Then, replant 
the bulbs, surrounding them with clean sand and covering them 
over about two inches. 
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Growing Holly as a Hobby 


T IS my hobby to grow holly. I have propagated and distributed 

nearly a thousand Ilex opaca seedlings in the course of a decade 
and it required less than one per cent of my gardening time. 

Before my seedlings reached the fruiting age, holly shipped in 
from Virginia at Christmas time supplied most of the seed for propa- 
gating purposes. After the holidays the seed-berries were scattered on 
the frozen ground in a sheltered garden nook, preferably one with 
low shade and damp ground throughout the Summer. Early in 
Spring, they were worked lightly into the loamy soil, mulched with 
a bit of coarse compost and left to their own devices until the seed- 
lings came through the moist soil in late May, more than a year later. 

My first try netted over 300 seedlings. When about a month old 
they were transplanted into small flower pots filled with good sandy 
loam and sunk in a slightly elevated bed within a low frame under 
the morning-lighted side of a shade tree. With light watering, good 
drainage and a light mulch of leafmold, the seedlings progressed 
slowly and steadily for three years but required larger pots and the 
addition of good loam three times within that period. A dozen 
plants, carried through their fifth year in eight-inch pots, were well- 
branched shrubs two feet tall. Potted hollies make delightful gifts 
that are appropriate the year around. 

The bulk of the seedlings were grown in coldframes for three 
years. In deep loam mixed with well-decayed cow manure and a 
little peatmoss, with occasional watering, good drainage, a light 
mulch and lath frames for afternoon shade the plants ranged from 
15 to 18 inches high by the end of the second Summer. 

Dry beds in late Fall were watered thoroughly a fortnight before 
they were mulched with unsifted leafmold and boxed up loosely 
with boards for the Winter. In these wooden barracks young plants 
weathered 12 degrees below zero without a blemish. They were as 
dark-green and fresh when uncovered in the Spring as when roofed 
over late in November. 

The seedlings in the coldframes were lifted with a ball of earth 
each Spring and spaced farther apart. This increased the fibrous root 
growth considerably and made for sturdy, low-branching plants, 
easy and safe to transplant at any time. 

Although most of the transplanting was done in April, balled and 
burlapped seedlings up to six feet, with all leaves intact, were reset 
successfully in mid-Summer and early Fall. However, these plants 
were mulched, watered thoroughly for extended periods and screened 
from the sun for a time. 

Holly in the mid-West grows very well in good loam, with a 
light mulch, good drainage and other trees for company. It likes 
moisture but never a soggy soil. I kept my plants growing to the 
very end of Summer by maintaining deep ground moisture with a 
garden hose and a coarse mulch. The root areas were also drenched 
once or twice in Winter if the ground happened to be open and dry. 
Moreover, I observed the seedlings grew as well in neutral garden 
loam as in soil kept slightly acid with an occasional application of 
tannin. 

The seedlings suffered little from scorching Winter winds and 
scalding sun, although openly exposed to both. The garden faces 
East and South. Fruiting was light, however, until growth slowed 
down and the plants approximated a height of six feet: The seed- 
lings were a disappointment only in the sense that but three out of 
every ten were females or berry producers. However, the plants were 
taken as they came, so eager were those who carried them away to 
get a holly or two. I did not have enough to go around. 

The obvious conclusion is that garden lovers would gladly plant 
holly in preference to less attractive shrubs if small seedlings that 
could be nursed along in the garden could be picked up for a nomi- 
nal price. 

—Dolph Keeler. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Oh, Adam was a gardener, and the God who made him sees 
That half a proper gardener’s work is done upon his knees, 
So when your work is finished you can wash your hands and pray 
For the Glory of the Garden that it may not pass away! 
And the Glory of the Garden it shall never pass away! 
—From “The Standard Works of Kipling,” Published by Scribner. 
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New 
As 


ATLANTA 


Unbelievably large drum-major- 
headed blooms, in beautiful pale 
blue shaded white petals with 
small violet eye. Illustrated in color in 
Hand Book. 

Visitors to our nursery in its first showings, 
have been unfailingly enthusiastic about 
Atlanta. 

3 for $1.50 12 for $4.50 $30. per 100 


NEW TRITOMAS 


A completely new range of colors. They flower 
all summer long and are much hardier. 
These new Tritomas are a far cry from the old fall blooming red hot 
pokers. ® Particularly choice are the Ivory White, Coral Pink and 
pale Yellow ones. Illustrated in color in Hand Book. 

50c each $1.40 for 3 12 for $4.50 


NEW HAND BOOK 


198 pages, 38 of them in full color. 
More new things than ever. 

New Roses, new Hardy Plants, new 
Flowering Shrubs. More gardening 


| Wayside Gardens 




















heips. Fuller descriptions. Be sure 
to enclose 25c (coins or stamps) 
with your request to cover handling 
and carrying costs. 








AMERICAN AGENTS FOR 


29 Mentor Ave., Mentor, Ohio 














for 1941 


Direct from the Rose Capital of Amer- 
ica comes this colorful nursery catalog, 
with its 168 lifelike color-plates show- PUNS Sutent 688 
ing all the Roses most admired at the PEARL S. BUCK 


World's Fair, 16 new for 1941 including Instant admiration is the response to 
Pearl S. Buck. the warm, deep yellow tones of this 
; ; lovely apricot-tinged Rose. Fragrant, 
There are Hybrid Teas, Floribundas, jong-stemmed exhibition blooms, at- 
Everblooming Climbers—also the larg- tractive in all stages. Elegant foliage. 
est group of new Perennials in any ‘mtroductory price, postpaid: 
1941 Catalog. $1.50 each; 3 for $3.75. 
Write today—see and read all 
about J. & P. Giant Delphin- 
ium, 100% double, true to 
color: Pink Sensation Delphin- 


ium; new Ohrysanthemums, 


Phlox, Asters, . 
Se 2S Se isceaee eee ee ee <= e o e e 


Jackson & Perkins, 67 Rose Lan@#;Newark, N.Y. 
CT Send free catalog of Bend .... plants 

Modern Roses and —Pear: S. Buck. 
Perennials, postpaid. Bgelosed a aa 


Vested Largest OTe Cree ree RS EE Pe eae . 


C40 howler a in eer eee oe . 


. ° (ee eeeeeasauasl 
Jackson & Perkins Co. mh 

























“SEPTEMBER JEWELS” 

The most important new Chrysanthemum. Easy 
to grow from seed. September Jewels embody both 
early blooming and winter hardy characteristics. 
Sow seed early in spring for fall bloom from Sep- 
tember 1 on. Well-rounded plants from one to two 
feet tall covered with luxuriant blooms in the most 
exquisite range of colors. Delicate tones and the 
more rugged shades are superbly blended in such 


rich colors as: golden yellow, phlox pink, peach, 
persian lilac, coral pink, light jasper red, old rose, 
light orange, bittersweet pink, ete. 


60c per packet postpaid 
GARDEN BOOK FOR 1941 


More than a catalog Your 
guide to a Beautiful Garden 


FREE TO YOU. 


HENRY A. DREER, Inc. 


277 DREER BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA 
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THE LARGEST 
ASSORTMENT AND 
FINEST NEW 
DEVELOPMENTS 
of the 
PACIFIC 
STRAIN 


of 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS 


Write for Catalogue 


VETTERLE & REINELT 
CAPITOLA CALIFORNIA 

















Story of the Wild Goose Bean 


EVERAL years ago an enthusiastic back- 

yard vegetable grower told me about a 
wonderful new pole bean he had planted. 
It seemed to be absolutely stringless and to 
have an especially good flavor. He claimed to 
have received the seed from a friend who told 
him the following story: 

‘“‘A hunter found some beans in the crop 
of a wild goose which he had shot down. 
His wife planted them in her garden the fol- 
lowing year and the beans were so good she 
gave some seed to her friends. Hence the 
name Wild Goose beans.” 

The backyard gardener promised to give 
me some seed for planting in my garden. 
Due to an early frost the seed failed to ma- 
ture that year. After that I kept hearing 
occasional references to Wild Goose pole 
beans. Thus it was with pleasure that I re- 
ceived several of these beans from the editor 
of Horticulture last Fall. They were care- 
fully planted in my garden and watched 
throughout the season with considerable in- 
terest. They made a large, vigorous vine and 
were somewhat late in producing edible pods 
— fully two weeks later than Kentucky 
Wonder. 

I found them to be rather small—about 
five inches long and a little over a half inch 
in diameter—and almost round. In texture 
and flavor they were very similar to the 
Italian pole bean. The pods were stringless 
even when old and we found it possible to 
pick a basket of beans before lunch, use half 
for string beans and shell out the remaining 
half for dinner to use as shell beans or in 
succotash. 

I doubt if the variety ever becomes very 
popular, for it: (1) matures late; (2) makes 
an extra heavy vine; (3) the pods are small; 
and (4) the vines are not prolific. I do not 
know of a source of seed. A few of the seeds 
are going back to the editor for distribution 
to those who are particularly interested. The 
seed beans are cream colored with purplish- 
black streaks—an attractive combination. 


The Sad Sequel 

My faith in gardeners was badly shattered 
last Fall when I visited a grower not far 
from Waltham. She had planted a large 
acreage of “extra special’’ colored corn seed 
with none too satisfactory results. When I 
pressed her as to the source of this “‘extra 
special’’ seed, she hesitated but finally whis- 
pered, ““You see, Mr. Soandso over on the 
State Road has been growing this colored 
corn with great success for several years. He 
says he got the seed from a friend who shot 
a wild goose... .” 

Well, what would you have done? I let 
out a loud “haw haw” and said, “Stop right 
there. Once may be possible, but twice? Now 
I know neither story is true.”’ 


—Paul W. Dempsey. 
Waltham Field Station, 
Massachusetts State College. 


All those who love Nature she loves in return, 
and will richly reward, not perhaps with the 
good things, as they are commonly called, but 
with the best things, of this world—with bright 
happy thoughts, contentment and peace of mind. 


—John Lubbock. 
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base ENJOY BEAUTIFUL 
i 
» | 229 FRENCH . 
co LILACS 


You cannot find a more beauti- 
ful or comprehensive collection 
of French Lilacs from which to make your choice 
than that we offer you. We grow them on their 
own roots, which takes two years longer, but 
enables us to offer you hardy and dependable 
plants, true to type and prolific bloomers. 

Some wonderful selections, at prices any gar- 
dener can afford, are listed in our catalog. These 
include all the old favorites and most of the new 
ones to date. You can get them single or double 
and in all of the dainty Lilac shades from pink to 
deep purple. Fine, vigorous stock in sizes from 
two to six feet. 


PLANT PEONIES 


Beautify your garden this year 
with lovely fragrant peonies 
from the world’s largest grower. 
Many real bargains are to be 
found in the special selections 
available in our catalog and 
listed under three groups: (1) 
New and Scarce Varieties, (2) 
Choice Varieties Reasonably Priced, 
(3) Favorite Garden Varieties. All are 
sold in Brand divisions of good size. 
BUSH CHERRIES—FLOWERING CRABS 
Here are two attractive dual-purpose additions 
for any garden; covered with beautiful blossoms 
in the Spring and full of luscious fruit in later 
months. Both Cherries and Crabs are hardy any- 
where. 


Our Beautiful 1941 Catalog is FREE 
BRAND PEONY FARMS, INC. 


142 E. Division Street, Faribault, Minn. 














LILIUM SEEDS. Collection 12 easily 
germinated vars. $2.00. 
AMARYLLIS. In separate colors. Solid 
Red, Deep Red. Red with white 
centre. 
Red with White stripes, and Nearly 
Pure White. 75c ea. 
Choice mixed Hybrids. 50-75c each. 
HALLI (Lycoris squamigera) Laven- 
der pink, hardy. 75c ea.,$8.00 doz. 
IPOMOEA HEAVENLY BLUE. True 
early flowering. 25c pkt. 
RUSSELL LUPINS. Finest imported. 
25-50c pkt. 
SCABIOSA. Houses Hybrids. 
25-50c pkt. 
ISMENE CALATHINA (Peruvian 
Daffodil) Extra large bulbs. 
25c ea., $2.50 doz. 
LILIUM BULBS. 12 varieties to bloom 
the coming season. $3.00. 
Send for our New Spring Catalogue, ready 


early this month. It contains much New 
Unusual, and Interesting material. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


Front and Federal Sts., Weymouth, Mass. 














THE DOLLAR BOOK LIBRARY 


These publications are sponsored and recommended by 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
Begonias and How to Grow Them 
The Gardener’s Almanac 
Rock Gardens and What to Grow in Them 
The Vegetable Garden 
The Lawn 
Herbs: How to Grow Them and How to Use Them 
Complete, practical, low-priced 
$1.00 each (postpaid in U. 8S.) 


HORTICULTURE, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 


HORTICULTURE 




















2-Cufs Tall Weeds & Grass 
5-Tends Your Garden 


Country Home owners immediately recognize 
the distinct advantage of the GRAVELY... 
ONE machine that ALONE solves EVERY major 
upkeep problem. 
You buy ONE sturdy 5 H. P. Tractor. Then, 
change Power Attachments according to the 
job. With the GRAVELY one Man Does EVERY- 
THING ... Lawn Mowing, Rough Sickle Cut- 
ting, Preparing the Garden and Cultivating it, 
Power Spraying, Odd Jobs of Hauling, Remov- 
ing Snow. 
Learn more about a machine that for 20 years 
has been making country homes truly “Homes 
in the Country.” 
Write for Booklet, “Solving Six Upkeep 
” Problems of the Country Home.” 
GRAVELY MFG. co. 
BOX 216 DUNBAR, W. VA. 


YOU CAN DO IT ALL WITHA 














* GRAVELy * 


TRACTOR- MOWER 




















WRITE TODAY! 


144 fascinating pages! Illustrations in 
full colors...Useful Flower Seed Selector 
...Most complete and descriptive list 
of flower and vegetable seeds, bulbs, 
plants, shrubs, implements, etc. 


“Everything for the Garden” 


| PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





PERRY’S QUALITY 
WILD BIRD SEED MIXTURE 


Contains both fine and coarse seeds thor- 
oughly recleaned, that attract large and small 
birds alike. 


Blended according to the recommendations 
of the Northeastern Bird Banding Association. 


We mail quantities of this Mixture to bird 
lovers all over New England. 


High Grade in Every Respect 
A Trial Will Convince You! 


5 Ibs. 75c, 10 Ibs. $1.25, 25 Ibs. $3.00 
Postage extra to your zone 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 
“New England’s Leading Seed Store” 
12 and 13 Faneuil Hall Square 
BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


February 1, 1941 


A Way to Protect Roses 


OUNDING the surrounding earth 
around hybrid tea roses seems to be 
the accepted method of Winter protection in 
this section. That necessitates filling the holes 
from which the earth is removed with leaves 
or some other material. In a friend’s garden 
the task is lightened considerably and the 
results are more satisfactory through the use 
of a simple home-made device. She uses dis- 
carded linoleum, although other materials 
might be employed, to construct cylinders 
about 18 inches high and of a circumference 
sufficient to encompass freely the rose to be 
protected. The overlapping edges are fastened 
securely with wire staples or soft wire laced 
through holes. 
The roses are prepared by cutting them 
back as is recommended for Spring pruning, 











By Appointment 
te H.M. 
the Xing. 


GIANT VERBENA 


White, pink, scarlet, royal blue ... a dazzling dis- 
a of beauty all in a packet of Sutton’s Giant 

ixed Verbena, which includes some of the white 
eye variety. Treat yourself to the thrill of watching 
these new, different strains develop. Packets are 
6lce. and 36c. Mr. G. H. Penson, Dept. D.5, P.O. 
Box 646, Glen Head, Long Island, N.Y., is the 
resident representative of Sutton’s Seeds—Britain’s 
Best—from whom Sutton’s Amateur’s Guide, an 
informative catalogue, can be had at 35c. post free. 

Sutton’s Seeds are obtainable from : 

The WAYSIDE GARDENS Co., Mentor, Ohio 


and at R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., 
34th Street and Broadway, New York City, 
* 


Orders may also be sent to: 


SUTTON & SONS LTD., Dept.p,5, The Royal 


Seed Establishment, Reading, England. 
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Rose plant in a linoleum protector. 


since there is no dead wood due to freezing- 
back to be removed in the Spring. The 
branches are then bound together as closely 
as possible with soft string or raffia. The lino- 
leum cylinder is placed over each rose and 
filled with earth which may be taken from 
the cutting or vegetable garden. A blunt stick 
is useful for packing the cylinder solidly. 

The cylinders may be removed easily in the 
Spring leaving the soil intact until thawed 
out. Then it can be replaced from whence it 
was taken. The stems are in a green and 
succulent condition throughout and ready to 
put forth new buds in a short time and with 
no further pruning necessary. 

—Harriet Pulver. 

Torrington, Conn. 


To own a bit of ground, to scratch it with a hoe, 
to plant seeds and watch their renewal of life— 
this is the commonest delight of the race, the 
most satisfactory thing a man can do. 

—Charles D. Warner. 
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ROCK GARDEN 
Seeds @ Plants 


Our new illustrated 1941 Catalog carries 
descriptive offerings of nearly 3000 
Unusual Flowers, many of them rare 
alpines for the rock garden; Aethio- 
nema, Erodium, Gentiana, Primula, 
Saxifraga. More than fifty kinds of 
Penstemon alone. Perhaps some hun- 
dreds of the offerings are not otherwise 
available in America. 


We tell how to grow each one, the time 
it blooms, the particular conditions it 
needs. You may depend upon the Cata- 
log for rigidly accurate reference, and 
beyond that, we think it is interesting. 
It will be sent gladly to all who ask for it. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


Dept. B MOORESTOWN, N. J. 














enre MARIC D 


1] Delightful little plants, extreme- 
194 ly Cees and commast, af ee oo 
put form, about 9 in. high an in. 
Silver Medal across. The debonair 1%:-in. flowers 
Most Profuse have a crested center of bright clear 
Blooming yellow, surrounded by several rows 
of All of mahogany-red guard petals 

Marigolds Excellent for onpns. bedding, ora 
sparkling block of color. Early, easy 

to grow, bloom in 
less than 9 weeks 
from seed and con- 
tinue till frost. 


Packet (100 seeds) 
ye for 26c. 
00 Seede for $1. 


Be sure to 
plant Spry! 


~~. 
Burpee’s SEED CATALOG 
W. Atlee Burpee Co., 418 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 






























What really makes your 
garden grow pho tea 







A 32-page booklet on 
soils and soil testing 


(regular price 25¢) 


Written in simple, non-technical lan- 
guage. Packed with practical ideas. 
Tells how to correct faulty soil con- 
ditions which cause failure. Describes 
how the new simple soil testing methods 
help you grow finer flowers and a better 
lawn than you have ever had before. 
Write for your copy today. 


SUDBURY SOIL TESTING LABORATORY 
Box 643 So. Sudbury, Mass. 














SPRING CATALOG 
NOW READY 


Our stock of novelties and standard 
varieties as listed, is complete; no 
shorts or substitutions necessary to 
execute your order. 


1941 





A 1941 MUST-Mason’s Golden Midget Corn 
ANDREW R. KENNEDY, INC. 





Ch = at 





22-24 West 27th Street, New York 
Telephone: MUrray Hill 4-7227 











PLANT WILDFLOWERS 
for early bloom THIS SPRING 


All plants are of mature age. Sure to bloom. 
AQUILEGIA CANADENSIS—(Wild Columbine) 
CALTHA PALUSTRIS—(Marsh Marigold) 
DICENTRA CUCULLARIA—(Dutchman’s Breeches) 
DODECATHEON MEADIA—(Shooting Stars) 
HEPATICA TRILOBA—(Liverwort) 
MERTENSIA VIRGINICA—(Bluebells) 
PHLOX DIVARICATA—(Sweet William) 
SANGUINARIA CANADENSIS—(Bloodroot) 
TRILLIUM ERECTUM—(Wake-Robin) 
TRILLIUM GRANDIFLORUM— (Large Flowering White) 
VIOLA PEDATA—(Birds-foot Violet) 
VIOLA PUBESCENS—(Downy Yellow Violet) 
Order now. Specify preferred shipping date or we will 
ship at proper time. All orders are promptly acknowl- 
edged. Your selection: 10 for $1.00; 5 each of above 
listed plants (60 in all) $5.00; 10 each of above (120 in 
all) $9.00. ? 

Catalog of Hardy Perennials and Rock Plants free. 


HEREFORD’S GARDENS, Oakford, Illinois 





MOST BEAUTIFUL 
SEED CATALOG 





> Visualize your garden in this 1941 “Gardening 
Tilustrated.”’ 124 pages of old and new flowers and 
vegetables, 52 in color. Full instructions. Lists 
2164 annuals, perennials, roses, dahlias, gladioli; 
table-quality vegetables. Many bargains. 

Oatalog sent anywhere in U. 8S. A. free 
SPECIAL FOR 1941— Giant morning ~ 
glory, Scarlett O’Hara, winner of All- 
America Gold Medal. A glorious 3 %-inch 
flower in soft velvety scarlet. Send 10c 





for packet of seed. ast 


VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, Dept. 42 
10 W. Randolph St., Chicago or 47 Barclay St., N. Y. 














Exploring the Herb Situation 





Notes from a study by the Herb Society 
of America as to the shortage in certain 
kinds of herbs, with special reference to 
digitalis and sage. 











LL that we are saying today as to the 

shortage of herbs, was said in 1914, 

both in England and in the United States, 

and the same methods of overcoming the 

shortage were advocated then as now. But 

the false security that felt it would never 
happen again does not prevail. 

England is now looking to long term 
planning, and it certainly behooves us to do 
the same, if we are to be fair to those who 
give of their time and money to meet the 
emergency, they should be protected from the 
collapse that followed the close of the last 
war. The buyer bought in the cheap market, 
which was his right, and the grower was left 
holding the bag as it were. 

Now the herbs of which there is a short- 
age are of three divisions—medicinal, condi- 
ment and aromatic. The aromatic herbs are 
luxuries, but the medicinal and condiment 
kinds are necessities. 


Sources of Digitalis 


Digitalis is one of the most important 
medicinal herbs, and as a result of repeated 
publicity as to the shortage of some medicinal 
herbs, heart patients have been especially 
apprehensive, lest their supply of digitalis 
should be curtailed. 

The Herb Society of America received so 
many requests for information that early in 
the Spring of 1940, a committee was de- 
tailed to make a survey of the situation as far 
as possible. This committee kept in touch 
with the condition through the supply houses 
and growers, through December, 1940. 

The committee has found that Digitalis 
purpurea the only variety official in the 
U. S. P., is one of the medicinal herbs, of 
which the United States is independent of 
central Europe where it is gathered from the 
wild. In 1936, the U. S. P. made such speci- 
fications on digitalis, as foreign collectors 
were unable to meet, and since that time, 
digitalis used in this country has been largely 
gathered on the Pacific coast, where it grows 
wild. We learn from collectors and growers 
on the West Coast, that the wild digitalis re- 
seeds itself, under proper conditions, and in 
fact in some cases becomes almost a pest to 
other plants. The plants are found scattered 
over the States of Washington and Oregon, 
and are harvested at almost any time of year; 
in fact, they get their best leaves often in 
January and February. 


Test Plots in the East 


In addition to this wild area on the West 
Coast, there are some test plots connected 
with pharmaceutical houses which grow for 
their special needs, with a corps of trained 
workers from the field to the laboratory. In 
addition to these sources of supply—the wild 
on the West Coast, and the test plots of the 
pharmaceutical houses—dealers in medicinal 
herbs have been interested in the experiments 
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conducted for the past five years in New 
Hampshire, on account of the superior prod- 
uct obtained. This experiment was a WPA 
project sponsored by the Department of Agri- 
culture, and the result to date, is that a group 
of growers have become interested and experi- 
menting on a small acreage, have learned its 
culture and with the aim of a superior prod- 
uct rather than a large product, they are 
facing the problem of drying and marketing 
before going into larger acreage. 

So much for the sources of supply; our 
survey was further interested in the amount 
needed to meet normal demands in this coun- 
try. While there are accurate figures of the 
herbs imported into this country, there are 
no records of the amount of domestic grown 
herbs, consequently we can get no accurate 
figures as to the consumption of digitalis— 
though approximate figures are reached from 
reports of different supply houses; whether 
it be 50,000 or 100,000 pounds all agree 
that there is a sufficient supply for the coming 
year, even to sending some across to England, 
where a definite shortage is predicted. It is 
then a sound conclusion, that the growing 
and cultivating of medicinal herbs must grad- 
ually replace the collection in the wild, not 
only on account of the standard of purity 
and quality established by the U. S. P. but 
because there is less of the wild land and 
through our efforts at conservation we find 
the supplies have been and are being greatly 
reduced by careless and destructive gathering, 
and that means that larger acreage must re- 
place the wild in future planning. 

However sure we may be that the culti- 
vated medicinal herb will or must replace the 
wild, and that increased acreage of the culti- 
vated is in line with future development, 
such increase in growing should not be under- 
taken without experience and a full under- 
standing of the problems and the ability to 
meet them. 


Herb Growing in England 

From the British Medical Journal of Oc- 
tober 26, 1940 we learn: ““The Ministry of 
Health has collaborated with the Ministry of 
Agriculture to ensure adequate home supplies 
of the big four, belladonna, hyoscyamus, 
stramonium and digitalis, advising the ama- 
teur gardener, and small scale cultivator, not 
to embark on growing herbs unless he has 
been officially asked to do so, or has made 
sure that he can dispose of the crop. He may 
well be wasting ground which would other- 
wise be better employed raising food for 
people or live stock.”’ 

The growing of medicinal plants and pre- 
paring for market is a specialized job, and 
requires even more training than growing 
special garden crops. In developing this spe- 
cialized crop, amateur gardeners may at this 
time make a real contribution, by making 
themselves familiar with the proper growing 
and curing of these plants, in small test plots, 
by keeping records of soil, cultivation, har- 
vesting, yield and cost. By so doing each 
grower would be gaining the proper experi- 
ence necessary, before launching into large 
areas of cultivation and at the same time 
would be providing data as to quality and 
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Everything for the Water Garden 


1224Rainbow Terrace ¥ 
°F Independence, Ohio 





1204 Brookside Ave. 
Saddle River, N. J. 


SUPERIOR GLADS 


Are you interested in the better newer varieties of 
Glads? If so, you should receive a copy of my list. 
If not, you are missing the pleasure afforded by some 
of the finest of summer flowers. Why not plant some 
this year? Ask for free catalogue. 


GRANT E. MITSCH Lebanon, Oregon 











PLANTS, BULBS and SEEDS 


for House and Greenhouse 


Hundreds of kinds are listed in our free catalog 
—the best of standard and novelty varieties. 
There are many helpful growing tips, too! 
STANLEY COBB, Dept. O 
22 Barry Road Scarsdale, N. Y. 





















Brilliant, early, bloom in 
8 weeks from seed andcon- 
tinue till frost. Sturdy, 
1\-ft. plants. Postpaid: 
Packet (60 seeds) 10c; 
150 Seeds for 265c; 
600 Seeds for $1. 
Burpee’s Seed Catalog Free 
--All about the finest flowers, vegetables. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., 412 Burpee Bidg., Philadetphia 


ORCHIDS 


1,000 VARIETIES. To amateurs we offer a large 
assortment of flowering plants and unflowered seed- 
lings from $8 up. For the exhibitor our collection 
contains many unusual and rare, as well as Award 
and Certificate Plants. 


Prices and Catalog on Request 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
WELLESLEY, MASS. 


























SPECIAL COLLECTION 


5 Each Large Gladiolus Bulbs, attractively wrapped, 
sent prepaid for $2.00 


AMADOR LIGHTS OF GOLD 
AVE MARIA MAR 

BETTY OO-ED MILDRED LOUISE 
BRIGHTSID RAPTURE 

KING ARTHUR SOHWABENGIRL 


Write Dept. H for 1941 Catalog 
SEABROOK NURSERIES, Seabrook, New Hampshire 




















Ornamental Birds 


February 1, 1941 


yield, in different localities. Do not, how- 
ever, make the mistake of multiplying the 
yield and profit of the small area by 12 and 
expect to get 12 times the yield and 12 times 
the profit, because the result will give false 
and fantastic ideas of profit and yield. 

Turning from the medicinal to the culi- 
nary herbs, we meet a group of plants easier 
of cultivation, and of definite importance to 
food both in flavoring and the making of 
condiments. The cultivation of the most im- 
portant of these — sage, marjoram, thyme, 
savory, coriander, anise, dill, are well within 
the ability of any good grower of garden 
crops. 

More largely used than any other of this 
group is sage, of which there will be an acute 
shortage if the war continues. This fact may 
be surprising to the average housekeeper who 
probably uses not more than an ounce a year. 
However, the yearly importations have aver- 
aged close to 2,000,000 pounds, so some- 
body must use it and that somebody is not 
the housekeeper, but the meat packer and the 
maker of condiments. 

For some 40 years the Shakers had the 
monopoly in the United States of both drug 
and condiment herbs. They grew them them- 
selves and got others to grow. Then came 
the wild sage from Europe at prices so low 
that competition was out of the question. 
Only two factors had to be included in that 
six cent Greek and Dalmation sage — un- 
skilled cheap labor of collecting plus trans- 
portation. And so our small industry died 
and now, 50 years after, we are faced with a 
shortage, with no knowledge of costs and 
yield, no experience in growing in acreage. 

We have said that sage is an easy crop 
to grow, has no insect pests, modest fertilizer 
needs. It all sounds easy. What are the diffi- 
culties? First the growers are loath to under- 
take acreage of a new crop and skeptical of 
its yield since we can supply them with no 
reliable data, no facilities for drying, no 
assurance of disposing of their crop if the 
war ends. Add to this lack of seed and that 
available very expensive, and you are shown 
a rather grim outlook. Is there another side? 
First as to the labor situation—replace man 
power by machinery wherever possible, and 
where the machinery is not available, arrange 
for rental the price to be deducted from the 
receipts from the crop. 

Drying — Properly equipping available 
lofts and vacant buildings for crops within a 
radius of a few miles, charge off drying on 
the cost of production. 

Lack of Seed—This is very real. Instead 
of planting in the open, which would be the 
accepted method in normal times, raise seed- 
lings. This sounds expensive but may not in 
the end be much more costly than thinning 
by hand at a time when labor would be quite 
scarce, the last of June; the other method to 
increase stock is from cuttings which are 
taken from the stock plants now in cultiva- 
tion in private gardeners and that is now 
being undertaken. Ensure a supply of seeds 
for 1942. 

For the interest of those considering this 
project, we have provided a list of the items 
upon which costs should be kept as well as 
a schedule as to the growing of sage as well 
as digitalis and belladonna. 
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Make your garden “the talk of the 

town” with this easily grown, hardy We 
annual, unsurpassed fer beds and bor- 

ders. Profuse salmon pink florets 14’ 

in diameter — biessoms continually 

throughout season. Order a packet te- 

day— “Gigantee Saimen Glory 

Pate |" 
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“MIRACLE” PEAR TREE 


5 Different Varieties on One Tree 


Delicious, melting Pears, Early Summer to Late Fall. 
Five of the finest varieties: Early Harvest; Koonce; 
Garber; Bartlett; Kieffer. A constant succession of 
luscious fruit. Requires little space. 


$2.50 Each 8 for $6.50 6 for $12.00 
ROBERT WAYMAN, Box B, BAYSIDE, L. !I., N. Y. 


RARE SEEDS 


Delphinium cinereum; Russell’s Lupins; Me- 
conopsis baileyi; Oriental Poppies, best named 
var.; Primula Queen of Heaven and Ozon, 
blue, 50c per pkt. 

Write for Rare Plant catalog, FREE 

WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
Maplewood Box 211 Oregon 


@ Boxwood @ Holly @ Yews 


As specialists in these plant gems for many 
years, we assure you that everything about 
them is just right, including price. Call or write 
H. ERNEST CONWELL, Inc. 
Boxwood Nurseries Milton, Delaware 


ADVENTURES IN TREES 
100 KINDS OF TREES AT 25c EACH 


Guaranteed to grow. Practical nature study. 
Grandpa—Dad—and Junior can plant with ease. 
Send today for list of “Junior Trees.” Dept. 19. 
HEMINGWAY TREE FARMS 
Boyne City Michigan 























True or False? HORTOQUIZ 


A fascinating new educational feature for garden 
clubs presents questions and problems that chal- 
lenge both amateur and expert. A complete quiz 
program designed for your club. Instructive, en- 
tertaining, exciting. Surprisingly easy to conduct 
and inexpensive. n for all. Write now to 





HORTOQUIZ, Box 2412, Hollywood, California 








JUNG’S SELECT 
GLADIOLI—6 for 10c 


Grow spikes 4 to 5 ft. tall, with flowers 4 to 3 in. 
across, gorgeous colors. Guaranteed to bloom. Six of 
these fine bulbs for 10c¢, or send 25¢ for twelve of 





these bulbs and a plant of the new red Iris ‘Indian 
Chief’. Coupon worth 10c sent with each order. 
Beautiful catalog of seeds, plants and 
FREE shrub bargains free with above. 
JUNG SEED CO., Box B, Randolph, Wisconsin 








PLANTS: a 
DRIED HERBS: . 
HERB COOKERY: Bookiet of Recipes sent on receipt 
of 25 cents. 
HERB CATALOGUE: Sent on receipt of 10 cents. 


WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM. Inc. 
BRADLEY HILLS BETHESDA, MARYLAND 














Immense flow- [EFTats; 

ers, over 5 in. 10° 

across, very 

deep. Chrysan- 

themum - like. : 

Gracefully curled and twisted 
etals. Long 18-in. stems. Well-branched, 8-ft. plants. 
Meng new colors: apricot, peach, chamois, rose, cream, 
buff, etc.—exquisitely beautiful and harmonious. Post- 
paid to you: Packet (75 seeds) 10c; 200 Seeds 25c; 
'/, Ounce for $1. 

Burpee’s 1941 Seed Catalog FREE 
Offers all the best flowers and vegetables. 160 pages of 
helpful planting information — the leading American 
Seed Catalog. Magnificent new Zinnias, Marigolds, 
Petunias, Sweet Peas; choice new varieties, old favor- 
ites too. Write today. 

W. Atlee Burpee Co., 411 Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia 





“Color, Composition and design of Massa- 
chusetts Gardens.” 


“Color, Composition and design of New 
England Gardens.” 


“Everyone enjoyed your unusually interesting lecture. 

I have never seen such perfect color photography.” 
Special fees will be given to clubs presenting the lec- 
ture for the benefit of any of the relief organizations. 


HELENE BOLL, 271 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


SEEDS FROM SWITZERLAND 


Rare flowers of the Alps, together with un- 
usual kinds from mountain and plain the 
world around, all coming to us by way of 
Switzerland. Ask forthe interesting catalog. 

CORREVON-AMERICAN 
Bridgeboro, New Jersey 














“ROSES OF NEW CASTLE” 


45th Edition, catalog illustrated in colors, tells how to 
grow these roses, and many other flowers. Contains a 
wealth of information. Beginners ought not be without 
this book. Low prices. Write for copy. It’s FREE. 

HELLER BROS. CO., Box K-2, New Castle, Ind. 





WILD FLOWER Beautify a corner of your 

garden with flowers from 

the wild. Special offer for shady nook: 2 Hepaticas, 3 Spurred 

Violets, 3 Wake Robin (Red Trillium), 3 Jack-in-the-Pulpits, 
, 3 Dutchman's Breeches, 2 Foam Flowers, 


Seal, 2 Bloodroot, 1 Woodfern, 1 Maiden- 
hair Fern (23 in all) — 
$3.25 Postpaid 
Catalogue on request 


WAKE ROBIN FARM 


2 Pink Ladyslippers, 1 False 1 Maiden: @ 


James Loder Park Home, Pa 








KALMIOPSIS LEACHEANA 


Rare native rock garden shrub. Bushy, 
well-budded plants, $1.00 each postpaid. 
1941 catalogue now ready 


CARL STARKER GARDENS 
Jennings Lodge Oregon 








CARNATIONS 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Catalogue and Cultural Booklet 
sent upon request 


PIPER’S, Livingston, New Jersey 








California's Finest Flower Seeds 
COLLECTION B—$1.00, postpaid 
Giant Mixed Delphiniums (50c) 
Giant Mixed Pansies (50c) 
Giant Carnations (25c) 
Giant Pastel Zinnias (25c) 
Catalog on Request 
GOODES SEED STORE 


i 1272 N. LAKE STREET PASADENA, CALIF. 








Matilija Poppies in the East 


T HAS ever seemed to me that this beautiful 
poppy-like Romneya coulteri is not seen as 
often in eastern gardens as it should be, or as 
often as it is possible to grow it. I remember 
seeing masses naturalized in the parks in Ro- 
chester, N. Y., where the late John Dunbar 
had introduced it on a well drained hillside 
near rhododendrons. In that rigorous climate, 
the drainage and some Winter covering may 
have made it successful. 

The “‘matilija poppy’ is not seen even in 
California gardens as often as might be ex- 
pected, probably because of its rambling, 
stoloniferous habit, but in natural plantings, 
where it may go at will, there are few plants 
so beautiful for so long a season. Eastern 
friends have asked me to help in getting plants 
into their gardens, and one plan, perhaps the 
best if one can wait, is to procure seeds, sow 
them where the plants are to grow perma- 
nently, and cover them with porous bricks 
for a year or so until germination is visible. 
Seedlings are impossible to transplant if the 
initial root is broken, and being a California 
native, the first and only root is of necessity 
deep down. 

It seems that seeds of the romneya need not 
necessarily be fresh-gathered. Very many of 
our natives require the keeping of the seeds 
for a year and many can be cited as needing a 
rest before sowing. However, after an estab- 
lished planting has been accomplished, in- 
crease is easy from pieces of the stolons or 
larger roots much as is the case with the 
Oriental poppy, and once in the garden, there 
will be no scarcity. 

There is another species, R. trichocalyx, 
well recognized, and often said to be much 
the best kind, but with equally good culture 
we find it difficult to determine, both are such 
outstanding features in the garden, and the 
flowers will last well when used for house 
decoration. R. coulteri is best treated as an 
herbaceous plant, even here, though the stems 
persist they are not decorative and the younger 
ones make the growth that flowers the season 
through. Seeds are not produced as freely as 
one would expect even here in its native habi- 
tat since the spectacular blossoms should in- 
vite pollination by insects, but once estab- 
lished, there should be no difficulty in the 
keeping of romneya in most gardens. 

—E. O. Orpet. 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 


Plants With Sprouting Leaves 


RYOPHYLLUMS are perhaps better 
known to biologists than to the window 
gardener. The name is Greek and means 
sprouting leaf. B. pinnatum has large, fleshy 
leaves somewhat like those of an oak, along 
the edges of which new plants are produced as 
they begin to shrivel after falling from the 
parent. At this season, leaves picked from the 
old plants and fastened to a bare wall with a 
thumbtack will sprout in a few weeks. A 
plant of similar behavior is Kalanchoé tubi- 
flora which has leaves which are tubular with 
young plants growing on their ends. The 
young plants drop away from the parent leaf 
that produced them. Both of these plants will 
withstand much abuse and neglect. Old plants 
are often anything but beautiful. 
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HARDY TREES AND PLANTS 


For New England 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(Established 1832) 
West Newbury Massachusetts 








Be Choosey @ Be Woozey 


Read our catalogue by the fire log 


Iris - Hemerocallis - Peonies 
New and Striking 


OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 
The Kelloggs North Granby, Ct. 











CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, minimum $1.50, 
payable in advance. 





BLUEBERRIES: Delightful to grow, delicious to eat. 
We specialize in quality plants for home gardens. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Free folder. Houston Orchards, 
Hanover, Mass. 





CAMELLIAS add glamour and sparkling beauty to 
your greenhouse. Their radiant beauty brings you 
new happiness. Easy culture. Free catalogue. “Long- 
view,’ Box H. Crichton, Alabama. 





ANISE-HYSSOP, favorite of the Indians. Seed 15 cts. 
per packet. Melvin Pellett, Atlantic, Iowa. 





GREENHOUSES, $69.75 up. Complete materials ex- 
cept heater. George Pearce, Builder, East Orange, N. J. 





$1.00 SPECIALS: Choice Hardy Assorted. 40 Sedums, 
35 Chrysanthemums, 12 Sweetrocket, 6 Cushionmums, 
3 waterlilies. Any 4 collections $3.00 (List). Sunny- 
side Gardens, Madison, Nebraska. 





CAMELLIAS in bud and bloom; 6—8” pots; all colors. 
Roderick Mackinnon, 874 Worcester St., Wellesley, 
Mass. Wel. 0377. 





GARDEN CLUB LECTURES on practical subjects. 
Special rates to small clubs. Subjects written to order 
for distant clubs. Harold T. Bent, 124 Edgell Road, 
Framingham Center, Mass. 





WILD FLOWERING PLANTS: Rhododendrons, 
azaleas, evergreens, perennials, orchids, vines. Com- 
plete catalogue. Three Laurels, Marshall, N. C. 





RARE HARDY Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Evergreens, 
Yews, Holly, Flowering Trees, Japanese Maples, Mag- 
nolias, Purple Beeches. Pink Dogwoods, 10 to 75 cents 
each, send for list of 150 rare plants. Alanwold Nur- 
sery, Neshaminy, Pennsylvania. 





TREE PEONIES, finest named varieties, blooming 
sizes. Color illustrations. Herbaceous Peonies, best va- 
rieties. Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sinking Spring, Pa., 
Drawer 15. 





CORAL TREE: Red flowers, good pot plant. Queen’s 
Wreath, hardy vine, charming pink. Both packets 25c. 
Jacob Hootman, Sierra Madre, Calif. 





POSITIONS WANTED 





GARDENER SUPERINTENDENT. Scotch. Life ex- 
perience greenhouses, outdoors. Twenty years as head 
last two positions. First class references. T. L., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





SUPERINTENDENT-GARDENER: Scotch, desires 
position. Life experience in estate management, green- 
houses, general —- live stock, etc. Highest rec- 
ommendations. Apply ardener, 42 Quintard Drive, 
Port Chester, N. Y. 





WORKING HEAD GARDENER — SUPERINTEND- 
ENT: Middle aged, married, no children, life experi- 
ence greenhouse and outdoors. Excellent references. 
Seventeen years last position. Box 167, Wareham, 
Mass. 





GARDENER - SUPERINTENDENT: Competent, de- 
pendable. Married. Quality flowers and vegetables, 
estate management at minimum expense for desired 
results. Box 193, Saugatuck, Conn. 





HELP WANTED 


COMMERCIAL CARNATION GROWEB to_ take 
charge of range. 25,000 plants. Cummings the Florist, 
Woburn, Mass. 





HORTICULTURE 





